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By THOMAS KENRICK, Ese. 


“ Bold is his task, in this discerning age, 

** When ev’ry witling prates about the Stage, 

** And some pert title arrogantly brings 

** To trace up Nature through her noblest springs : 
** Bold, in such times, his task must be allow’d, 

“ Who seeks to form a judgment for the crowd ; 
“* Presumes the public sentiment to guide, 

** And speaks at once to prejudice and pride.” 
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The Bririsu STAGE has arrived at the end of its career; 
and the Editor now makes his bow to his readers ; thanks them, 
very sincerely, for their assistance during its progress; and 
bids them farewell. It appears to him to be quite unnecessary 
to state the motives which have induced him, thus abruptly, to 
resign his occupation; since he cannot flatter himself so far as 
to believe that any one will feel at all interested about the 
matter; or, that the slightest regret will be excited by his 


editorial dissolution :— 


“< The why, the where, what boots it now to tell ? 
“ Since all must end in one brief word—FAREWELL !” 


28th. of August, 1819, 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 12, col. 1, line 9, for Titus read Sextus. 

Page 50, col. 2, last line, dele to. 

Page 51, col. 1, line 9, for gentlemen read gentleman. 
Page 51, col. 2, line 3, for Maturn read Maturin. 
Page 67, col. 1, line 1, for Chap 27, read Chap. 15. 


Page 137, col. 2, line 13, for have printed read have it printed. 


Page 199, col. 1, line 22, for become read becomes. 
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(Vou. IIL 


Dramatic Sketches. 


MISS FOOTE. 
(With a Portrait.) 

We are by no means certain whe- 
ther the prosperity of Covent Garden 
Theatre has not been in a great 
measure owing to the taste which the 
managers have displayed in regard to 
beauty. Their stage has always been 
well stocked with pretty, smart, sty- 
lish girls ; who, though not worthy 
of ranking amongst the first order of 
actresses, form vevertheless very at- 
tractive objects to the young men of 
the town, who constitute so large a 
portion of an audience ; and who by 
their good or ill report amongst their 
sisters and cousins, essentially aid 
or injure the interests of a theatre. 
What is styled the regular drama, 
we are sorry to say, stands no chance, 
in opposition to a showy spectacle, 
displaying well-painted scenes, “a 
ballet incidental to the piece,” with 
two or three pretty-faced girls, elc- 
gantly dressed, and compensating by 
their beauty for their deficiency in 


point of talent. -This-was- formerly—— 


doubtful, “‘ but now the time gives 
it proof.’ The Drury Lane mana- 
gers, amid all their faults and follies, 
long struggled hard to uphold our 
legitimate dramatists ; they produced 
the plays of Jonson, Massinger, 
Fletcher, Farquhar, Sheridan, &c. 
cast in a most admirable manner: 
and what was the result? Why, ihat 
people bestowed upon them warm 
approbation, us far as words were 
Vol. LIT, 


concerned ; approved of their re- 
vivals highly, yet never went to see 
them ; but flocked in crowds to Co- 
vent Garden, to witness “ The Dog 
of Montargis,” and fifty other gaudy 
shows. Thus admirably verifying the 
remark of the “ satirical rogue,” 
Probitas laudatur et alget. 

** But what connexion has all this 
with Miss Foote?” some impatient 
reader will probably demand. We 
reply, that it has much to do with 
her, since she is one of the main 
props of the system which the Covent 
Garden managers have pursued with 
success. ‘That she has no preten- 
sions to a rank higher than that ofa 
second-rate actress must perhaps be 
allowed; but no one will deny that 
she is (if not the very prettiest) one 
of the prettiest girls upon the Stage ; 
that she always dresses tastily and 
fashionably ; looks delightfully ; and 
is a universal favourite among the 
Jobby-loungers and amateurs of beau- 
ty. We trust she will be satisfied 
with this flattering assurance; and 
not put our gallantry to the test by 
requiring us to say quife as much in 
regard to her acting. She is respect- 
able in such characters as Lady 
Frances Touchwood in the “ Belle’s 
Stratagem,” or Muriain the “School 
for Scandal ;” and inimitable in 
those heroines of Melo-dramas, who 
have little required of them but to 
look pretty and interesting. This is 
an honest Sketch of Miss Foote. 
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History of the Theatres. 


indeed, does it come at all within 


Crap. 13. Description of the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. 


The destruction of the old Drury 
Lane Theatre by fire, has already 
been mentioned. This event occur- 
red about eleven o’clock on the 
night of Friday, Feb. 24, 1809 It 
being Lent, no performance took 
place on that evening, or it is most 
probable that hundreds would have 
perished, as the flames spread with 
inconceivable rapidity. A new Opera, 
called the “ Circassian Bride,” had 
been produced on the 23rd; and it 
is remarkable that in the bills of that 
day, as if the impending calamity 
had been foreseen, no subsequent 
performace of any description was 
announced, 

For a long period, all steps to- 
wards rebuilding the theatre proved 
incfectual ; and while its rival was 
restored in less than twelve months, 
the ruins of Drury remained un- 
touched for nearly three years. To 
detain our readers with a recital of 
the incumbrances and difficulties with 
which the concern was burthened, 
would, we imagine, prove to them 
neither pleasing nor profitable ; nor, 


the plan of this article. The re- 
storation of the theatre was mainly 
eflected by the indefatigable activity 
of Mr. Whitbread; and in adverting 
to this circumstance, we gladly 
bestow upon his exertions in the 
cause, that approbation which we 
are compelled to withhold from his 
political principles. 

The assurances that the theatre 
would speedily be rebuilt, had been 
so often made, and had so invariably 
been followed by an exposure of their 
futility, that the town, sickened by 
“hope deferred,” had long ceased 
to entertain any expectation of their 
being ever fulfilled. It was there- 
fore with no small surprise that the 
dwellers in the vicinity, on the 2lst 
of Oct. 1811, beheld numerous work- 
men busily employed in removing 
the ruins. It was soon discovered 
that all obstacles to its re-erection 
had been overcome; and, under the 
superintendency of Mr. B. Wyatt, 
the architect, the present gorgeous 
pile “ rose like an exhalation,” and 
opened its doors to the public on the 
10th of Oct. 1812, with “ Hamlet,” 
and “ The Devil to Pay.” 
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It will be seen by the above view, 
that the present buildiug does not 
stand on precisely the same ground 
as its predecessor. The grand front 
now reaches to Brydges Street ; 
while its extent eastward is propor- 
tionably curtailed; a circumstance 
which has caused many a spectator 
to exclaim— 


When Isee thee pust’d 
‘¢ Back from the narrow street that 
christen’d thee, 


“ T know not why they call thee Drury 
Lane.” 


In the exterior of this theatre 
there is nothing worthy of praise. 
It is a plain, unornamented mass of 
brick-work, put together without the 
slightest apparent attempt at archi- 
tectural elegance. Its interior, how- 
ever, amply compensates, by its ex- 
quisite beauty, for the external po- 
verty. The body of the house pre- 
sents three-fourths of a circle, and 
is most richly decorated. There are 
three tiers, each containing twenty- 
four boxes ; besides seven slip-boxes 
on each side of the lower gallery. 
There are also seven private boxes 
on each side of the pit, with which 
they are nearly on a level. The 
house will hold upwards of 2,800 
persons: viz. the boxes 1,200; the 
pit 850; the lower gallery 480; and 
the upper gallery 280. The entrance 
to the boxes is magnificent, and ad- 
mirably planned; in which respect 
this theatre possesses an advantage 
over every other place of amusement 
in London. The saloon is a most 


noble room, eighty-six feet in length ; 
and worthy of being dedicated to 
better purposes. It has been truly 
remarked that, in the construction 
of this house, the architect appears 
to have principally studied the accom- 
modation of those who are its worst 
visitors. We have been told, in- 
deed, over and over again, that the 
saloons of a theatre are intended as 
conveniencies to such of the respec- 
table part of the audience as may 
stand in- need of refreshment: but 
even this weak pretext is no longer 
beld out by the Drury Lane mana- 
gers; since the doors of the saloon 
are closely barred every evening, 
until the commencement of half- 
price; and consequently the friends 
of those ladies who may think proper 
to faint before the termination of the 
third act, must seek relief for them 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, we are compelled 
to observe, that this theatre, which 
has always, by general consent, been 
allowed to rank as the first in the 
kingdom, has been reduced to such 
a state of debt and degradation by 
mis-management, that it has sunk 
into a mere second-rate  establish- 
ment; nor does there appear to be 
the slightest prospect of its restora- 
tion to its former consequence, whilst 
it continues to be governed by the 
incompetent set of gentlemen who 
at present hold the reins, and rule 
over the most ineffective company 
that has ever been seen in the metro- 
polis. 


Mebielo of Books. 


Parliamentary Letters, and other 
Poems. By 2 in the Corner. 
London. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 
foolscap 8vo. pp. 109. 4s. 6d. 


This is the third work by the face - 
tious Mr. Q. which we have been 
called upon to examine within the 


brief period of eighteen months ; 
and when we assure our readers that 
the present volume, far from display- 
ing any inferiority to those we have 
previously noticed,¥ is in most re- 


* Vide Vol. 1, page 146, and Vol. 2, 
page 7. 
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spects superior to them, it will be 
allowed that the author possesses the 
pen, not only of a ready, but of a 
most ingenious writer. In the choice 
ofa subject, he has been much more 
fortunate than in his previous pub- 
licalions, in which the topics treated 
of, were principally local; and 
though they were handled in a most 
humorous and masterly manner, the 
interest excited was necessarilylimited. 
The present production flies at some- 
what higher game than the [rivolities 
ef the ball-room, and absurdities of 
costume ; iis object is to expose to 
ridicule that most contemptible, taste- 
Jess, and vulgar class of politicians, 
seli-stvled Reformers—those besotted 
brawlers, who, base by naiure and 
education, have an innate hatred of 
every thing generous and noble— 
those half-witted, heartless scoun- 
drels, who, in their rage for innova- 
tion, and their impatience of con- 
iroul, would overturn all social and 
religious institutions ; and, under the 
specious pretence of reformation, 
lay the venerable edifice of our con- 
stitution level with the ground—those 
sickening scribblers, whose favourite 
occupation is to abuse all who by 
birth or merit are placed above them ; 
to depreciate the fame and victories 
of Englishmen ; to exalt the charac- 
ter of our inveterate enemies ; and 
to persuade their countrymen that 
they are the most enslaved, oppressed, 
and miserable race of beings in the 
universe. We have, in general, 
studiously avoided any allusion to 
these topics, as being foreign to 
the vature of our work, and by no 
means amusing to our readers or 
ourselves ; but on occasions like the 
present, when an avowal of our 
political creed is, ina manner, forced 
from us, it would betray a degree of 
pusillanimity bordering closely upon 
wickedness, were we to shrink from 
plainly expressing our utter detesta- 
tion of these miserable quacks. To 


any one of our readers who may feel 
inclined to listen to the harangues 
of the Reformers, and thus stand in 
danger of being deluded by their 
mischievous but seductive sophistry, 
we address ourselves in the words of 
a man who was nearly as wise as the 
Cobbetts, Hunts, and Woolers of our 
own day; and perhaps but little 
behind them in the practice of 
morality My son, fear thou the 
“ Lord and the King ; and meddle not 
“ with them that are given to change. 
“ For their calamity shall rise sud- 
“ denly ; and who knoweth the ruin 
of them 7% 

This expression of our sentiments 
has led us into a long digression from 
the main subject of our article, viz. 
the “ Parliamentary Letters.” The 
author has ridiculed, in a most happy 
style, the delightful gentry of whom 
we have been speaking. ‘The Letters 
are supposed to pass between an 
electionecring candidate and bis friend 
in London, from whom he solicits 
instruction upon various points con- 
nected with his anticipated “ calling.” 
We give a few specimens of his first 
epistle :— 

‘“* My dear cousin Edward, I know 
you will stare, 

When you hear that my uncle has 
made me his heir. 

“In his will he has left me his man- 
sion and goods, 

“ His household appendages, acres, 
and woods : 

** Aud I mean, as I’m greatly enrich’d 
by his bounty, 

“To sit down in splendour, and 
stand for the county. 

* Yes, Ned, you may wonder, and 
start an objection, 

Attempting to end my _ political 


plan ; 
** Yet at the ensuing contested elec- 
tion 


” Pve hopes of becoming a Parlia- 
ment Man. yp. 3. 


“© Yet Ll fear L have liv’d in the country 
so long, 


“ That at tirst setting out I shall do 
something wrong ; 


* The Proverbs of Solomon, chap. 24, 
verses 21 and 22. 
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‘© For of news I know nothing, ex- 
cept what I’ve met, 

“© Once a week at our club, in the 
County Gazette. 

As [then never meddleéed in matters 
of state, 

“© IT seldom had leisure to read the 
debate ; 

© But just ghine’d it over in haste, 
looking afier 

The ¢ Hecrs, and the Cheers,’ and 
the Very Loud Laughter ; 

© Though Loften was puzzled, at last, 
to find out 

© What the Parlament Men bad been 
Jaughing about.” 6 


His friend’s replies contain a com- 
lete exposition of the whole art and 
P p 
mystery of modern poi:tics. From 
these we shall make some extracts, 
which, though necessarily brief, will 
shew that the writer has not looked 
upon public men and measures with 
an inattentive eye; and that with 
sufficient discernment to see through 
the flimsy veil with which the pre- 
tenders to patriotism cloak their real 
views, he combines the ability to be- 
stow on them the chastisement they 
so richly merit. ‘The following pas- 
sages will support our assertion : 
“If you would have me shew the 
best of ways 
‘To move with men’s applause in 
modern days ; 
“ Tf you would know how praises are 
obtain’d, 
And ljearn how popularily is gain’d; 
The woud’rous secret is not hard 
to tell, 
One little word—ReForm, contains 
the spell. 
* Rerorm should be your watch- 
word:—day and night 


“ This ultimatum should be kept in 


sight ; 

“ Declare that ministers in church 
and state, 

*¢ And princes too, should be regene- 
rate. 

“ Reform their habits first ; when that 
is done, 

** On leisure days you may reform your 
own.” 10. 


“€ It now shall be my aim to represent 
‘* The most prevailing pleas of dis- 
content ; 


To store your mind with murmurs, 
and to teach 


‘How much those murmurs orna- 
ment a speech, 


“In war, you should exclaim, 
were better far 
‘To live all slaves, than bear the 
ilis of war ; 
“ ¢'Paxes and burdens of all kinds 
increase ; 
‘On any terms ’Lwere better to have 
peace.’ 
“ Condemn the gift of pensions and 
applause 
For loss of limbs in so absurd a 
cause ; 
“ Declare defeat is certain; or pre- 
tend 
“© Defeat would be an eligible end ; 
“© Let laurels flourish round a foreign 
brow 3; 
We demand peace,—obtained—no 
matter how. 


‘¢ Tt also is your duty to bestow, 

“ — language, praises on our 
oe, 

‘© He fights our country; but a lib’ral 
mind 

‘¢ Discovers countrymen in all man- 
kind ; 

‘Should England fall, and bear 
another name, 

‘ England or France ; — to us ’twere 
all the same.” 


p- 20. 
- - know, dear Ben, itis your cruel 
ate 
‘© Tobe by birth descended from the 
great ; 
‘“ But ’tis your interest to feel or 
feign 


“ For birth an insurmountable dis- 
dain; 
Despise all honorary claims, and 
sport 
** With ribbons, titles, stars of ewry 
sort ; 
“ With great humility your rank dis- 
claim, 
‘“* And view your noble pedigree with 
shame. 


“* Your ancestors were British Peers ; 
what then ? 


“* We need no more Right Honour- 
able Men ; 


‘¢ And whilst you shade the honours 
they have won, 


‘“ Be fam’d as their dishonourable 
son.”? 


p- 22. 

We now pass to the Miscellaneous 
Poems, which, in our opinion, form 
by far the best part of the work. 
The animals who are satirized in 
the Letters, are iu every point of 
view so contemptible, as scarcely to 
merit the witty flagellation they 
have received; and we trust that the 
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subject will in a few years become 
completely obsolete ; but the shorter 
pieces in the volume are upon far 
more pleasing topics, and will retain 
their interest long after the Reformers 
are wholly forgotten. We adhere to the 
opinion -we have heretofore express- 
ed, that the author’s talent inclines 
more to the serious than the humo- 
rous in poetry ; and that it is upon 
his productions of the latter descrip- 
tion that his fame will eventually rest. 
The two pieces we subjoin, are 
neither the best nor the worst the 
volume contains, but may be taken 


as fair specimens of the writer’s 
style 


<< Lines written in the Vale of Llan- 
gollen, North Wales. 


“ Swect Vale of Llangollen! I bid 
thee adieu ; 

** One moment I pause, ere my course 
I pursue ; 

“© Tfondly look back on the scenes I 
have pass’d ; 

*¢ And sigh when I think that this look 
is the last. 

‘* Farewell to the glens where the wil- 
low-trees grow, 

“* And shadow the waters that murmur 
below ; 


ce Farewell to the rills I at intervals 
see 

“ >Midst the copsewood that fringes 
the banks of the Dee. 


*€ The river winds on witha surface 
so clear, ' 

*¢ That through it the pebbles distinct- 

ly appear ; 

xcept o’er the rock where the 

waterfall gushes, 

** And hurries in foam to its bed of 
green rushes. 

** Oh! this is the valley where lovers 
should rove, 


So lovely,— twas form’d for the ac- 
cents of love; 


* In a spotso delightful as this, not a 
word 


** But such as love dictates, should 
ever be heard. 


* Sweet Vale of Llangollen! though 
years pass away, 

“‘ Ere I Iook on the scenes that have 
charm’d me to-day ; 

** Though the visions i cherish per- 
haps may be vain, 


** And I never may walk j 
again : 4 unthy volley 


‘© Wherever I rove,—when the soft 
summer breeze 

‘¢ Shall fan me in groves less romantic 
than these, 

Pll think of Llangollen, and wish 
I couldsee 

‘¢ The shadowy path on the banks of 
the Dee.”’ 


54. 


To —— 
Farewell!—Now our friendship is 


over ; 
“ Henceforth let all intercourse end; 
‘* For he who is false as a lover, 
‘¢ Will never be Lrue as a friend. 
“ Away!—When in boyhood I sought 
thee | 
Sincerity beam’d on thy brow ; 
¢ And then,—oh! I could not have 
thought thee 
‘¢ The wretch thou hast prov’d thy- 
self now. 


Yad the hand of adversity taken 
* Each flowret that bloom’d in your 
view ; 
“ Or had you by her been forsaken, 
“ Who now is forsaken by you: 


“ H[ad the storms of misfortune as- 
saild thee, 


“ Yet left thee in virtue the same ; 


‘ Oh! then L would proudly have 
hail’d thee, 


“ Nor blusl’d to acknowledge thy 
claim. 


“¢ It surely was cruel, so early 
“ To darken her opening years; 
“ Andleave one who lov’d you sin- 
cerely, 


‘“« A prey to repentance and tears : 
“ The world, with its frowns and its 
terrors, 


‘© May punish her fault if it will; 
‘“ But you were the cause of her 


errors ; 
‘“* You should have protected her 
still.” p. 108. 
The volume contains also some 
Epigrams, which are in general keenly 
pointed. We would willingly tran- 
scribe a few, had we not already 
transgressed the limits we usually 
assign to a review ; and, moreover, 
we feel assured, that the extracts we 
have given above, will tempt most of 
our readers to peruse the whole work. 
Since the establishment of our cri- 
tical tribunal, we have not met with a 
volume so entertaining, or so striking- 


ly indicative of the author’s remark- 
able talents. 
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1. Facts are Stubborn Things ! 
Beiny a brief Review of the 
Season 1817-18, at the Theutre 
Royal, Drury Lane: also an In- 
quiry inte the Conduct of the 
Sub and Special Commitiees ; with 
Explanatory Notes, and an Appen- 
diz. London. Sherwood and Co. 
1818. 8vo. pp. 64. 2s. 


2. A Letter to all the Proprietors 
of Drury Lane Theatre, (except- 
ing Peter Moore, Esq. and others 
who are, or have been, concerned 
in the Management thereof;) be- 
ing a Commentary on certain parts 
of an Anonymous Pamphlet, called 
“ A Brief Review, &c.” and a 
Conclusive Detection of the Author. 
By Samuel James Arnold, Esq. 
A Proprietor. Also a Letter re- 
lative to the Subject from the lute 


Samuel Whitbread, Esq, M. P. 
London. Fearman. 1818. 8vo. 
pp. 86, 3s. 


In our magazine for October last, 
we briefly noticed the appearance of 
a pamphlet respecting the affairs of 
Drury Lane Theatre, in which seve- 
ral curious disclosures were made 
with regard to the Amateur Manage- 
ment. Of these we shall furnish our 
readers with “a picture in little ;” 
and endeavour to give them some 


insight into the system which has 


brought that theatre to the brink of 
destruction. 

The writer of the pamphlet al- 
luded **. argues that the Sub-Com- 
mittee cannot fairly be blamed for 
the misfortunes of the last season, 
since they were fettered and embar- 
rassed by the proceedings of their 
predecessors, particularly Messrs. 
Lamb and Kinnaird. These two 
worthies, it appears, upon the death 
of Mr. Whitbread, usurped the 


whole government; they accepted 
pieces, engaged performers, dismiss- 
ed managers, and appointed new 


ones, without communicating at all 
with their colleagues ; insomuch that 
when Messrs. Dibdin and Rae were 
made managers, the first intimation 
Mr. P. Moore had of the circum. 
stance, was that of their being in- 
troduced to him behind the scenes, 
in their new characters. The be- 
haviour of these monarchs was also 
excessively tyrannical and odious. 
They dismissed Mrs. Edwin un- 
ceremoniously, in the midst of the 
Green Room; and at the termination 
of the season 1815-16, ousted Mr. 
Dibdin, merely because he had an 
interest in a minor theatre; a thing 
never objected to before. Mr. Rae 
was now the sole nominal manager, 
but no real power was vested in 
him: “ Upon his head they placed 
a fruitless crown, and put a barren 
sceptre in his gripe,” while they 
themselves “ruled the roast,” and 
made this immense property a play- 
thing for their amusement. 

In 1816, Kinnaird was kicked out ; 
and in 1817, Mr. Rae quitted the 
oflice of Manager. The majority of 
the Committee wished Mr. 8. Kem- 
ble should be his suecessor, but Mr. 
Lamb wanted to bring in Mr. Ray- 
mond. Finding this opposed, he 
resigned; like a lubberly boy, who 
storms and bellows when he cannot 
have his own way. The Committee, 
to pacify him, allowed him to ap- 
point Raymond, and he then re- 
sumed his situation. This it appears 
was the way in which he acted when- 
ever he found himself likely to be 
thwarted in any point he wished to 
carry. 

On the death of Raymond, Lamb 
at once nominated H. Johnston, as 
his successor ; and signified to the 
Committee that he would have no 
other person as manager. This ap- 
pointment excited much disgust 
amongst the actors; and Kean, in 
particular, “ remonstrated against it 
in strong, if not intemperate, lan- 
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suave; declaring thet, for his part, 
he would never yield him the slight- 
est obedience.” Lamb was intimi- 
dated by this menace; and with a 
pitiful weakness, instead of support- 
ing the man he had appointed, al- 
lowed Kean to stipulate that he should 
be entirely exempt from the Mana- 
ver’s controul ; and that he alone 
should superintend the bringing for- 
ward any play in which he sustained 
acharacter. Such an arrangement 
as this was fraught with mischief, and 
highly insulting to the other per- 
furmers; a body of whom, when a 
notification of it was stuck up in the 
Green Room, immediately tore it 
down. 

All the unsuecessful pieces of 
1516-17 were brought ovt under the 
superintendency of Mr. Lamb; and 
immense sums squandered on “ Elphi 
Bey,” “ Manuel,” &c.—Kean was as 
lavish as Lamb, and wasted the pro- 
perty of the theatre on “ Richard 
Duke of York,” “King John,” &ce. 
He grew overbearing and conceited ; 
endewvoured to throw the comic and 
musical sirength of the theatre com- 
plete!y into the shade; and on his 
benefit-night, ranked Miss Byrne 
amongst the common chorus-singers. 
In his caprice, he refused to play a 
second time with Miss Macauley, till 
moved by the tears and supplications 
of the Committee ; and it will be 
seen by the first of the following 
extracts, that the writer of the pam- 
phiet accuses him of harbouring in 
his breast the base passion of Envy ; 
bis conduct, as described in the 
second, was unpardonable: 


* The fact is, he should never have 
been endowed with a power which, in 
bis hands, was extremely invidious, 
and which surrounded him with temp- 
tations of the mos: irresistible descrip- 
tion. He not only cou'd order for 
representation such pieces as he chose, 
but could retard such productions as 
interfered in any manner with his 
own Wishes andarrangeuients. A new 
tragedy, entitled ‘Romana,’ was ace 


cepted early in the season ; and, with 
his express sanction, went through 
several rehearsals. He, of course, 
was to sustain the principal charac- 
ter. The part of an interesting Page 
was committed to Miss Kelly; and 
when she studied it, and collected 
upon it all the powers of her wonder- 
ful genius, she gave the character so 
prominent a station on the canvass, 
that the tragedy was soon neglected, 
in the quarter where it stood in need 
of most encouragement; and Mr. 
Kean at length declared, that ‘ Jt 
would not go through the fourth act.’ 
‘The composition was, of course, re- 
turned to the unhappy author.” 
Pp. 32. 


‘© Miss , a lady whose lite- 
rary fame proniised the most splendid 
suceess to all her undertakings, wrote 
a prose tragedy last season. It was 
entitled ‘ and being found. 
ed upon the historical events which 
gave freedom to an interesting coun- 
try, it would have had pecntiar claims 
upon a pecple who value, and know 
how to preserve, their political liber- 
ties. Miss ————~ framed the lead- 
Jeading character obviously for Mr. 
Kean. She in the first instance 
thought it right to submit the produc- 
tion to his perusal, and sent it to his 
house in Clarges Street. Mr. Kean 
soon replied, that he would, as soon as 
possible, read the tragedy; that he 
was sure it was worthy cf the high 
talents of the authoress ; and that he 
would exert himself to the ulmost to 
do justice to the hero of the piece. 
In the mean time, be undertook to 
have it brought forward without de- 
lay, if he should approve of it; and 
he mentioned the subject to the Com- 
mittee. They cheerfully acceded to 
his request, and — > was pue 
down in the list for representation. 
Weeks rolled on; the worst part of 
the scason was appreaching ; and Miss 
————— naturaily wondered that she 
heard no intelligence about her trage- 
dy. She cailed at the theatre; andin 
the course of ber conversation with a 
member of the Committes, she had the 
disappointment to learn tbat Mr. 
Kean had read the tragedy, and had 
given itas his opinion that © if would 
not go throuyh the second act. Mr. 
Moore, who with great regret gave 
her this information, added, that the 
Committee had read the trasedy, and 
greatly admired it; said he, 
‘what can do, if Mr. Kean dislike 
his part?) We may bring -he horse ta 
the water, but we cannot make him 
drink? (Elegant Peter!) Miss 


then withdrew her tragedy 


é 
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from Drury Lane; and some time 
after she had done so, Mr. Kean sent 
her word, that he was not in any 
degree accountable for her disappoint- 
ment, for that he had not ever seen 
her play !” 

p. 38. 

We hesitated to notice these anec- 
dotes on their first appearance, be- 
cause we hoped and believed that they 
would speedily be disproved ; but as 
they have remained for months uncon- 
tradicted, we have no longer any 
right to doubt their truth. Our 
present number will sufliciently evince 
our admiration of Kean as an actor ; 
but these stories require to be noticed ; 
and if, to use Mr. Arnold’s words, 
he still should affect to despise, and 
dves not condescend to reply to them ; 
though we may applaud the wisdom, 
we shall question the motive of such 
forbearance. 

The Committce are now delivered 
from Mr. Lamb, and we shall see 
what will be the result of their un- 
fettered exertions. But while le is 
censured for the acceptance of stupid 
pieces, we should be glad to Know 
who was the patron of that matchless 
absurdity, “ ‘The Mountain Chief.” 
Here, at least, Mr. Lamb 
blameless. | 

We find we must postpone, till 
next month, the few remarks we have 
to make on Mr. Arnold’s pamphlet, 
and the attack which called it forth. 
Three pages in one number, appear to 
us quite enough to devote to the,squab- 
bles of these worthies, who by their 
eager accusations of ove 
have forced us frequently to exclaim, 
Tantararara! RocueEs Aut. 


was 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The works of Sheridan, edited by 
Moore, are vow in the press, and 
will form six Syo. vols. containing 
many hitherto unpublished pieces. 
Mr. Moore has also in the press, 
a Life of Sheridan in 4to. 

Vol. 


five minutes. 


another. 


Our readers perhaps are little 
aware how lucrative an employment 
the composition of Country Dances 
is. We have gathered our infor 
mation upon the subject from a trial 
which appeared in the newspapers’ 
of December the Sth. — Warre v.: 
Gerockx. — The plaintiff, it seems,’ 
some time since composed a Country 
Dance, called Captain Wyke, which 
became a vast favourite at Bath, 
and was invariably called at the Balls, 
during a whole winter. The profits 
of a dance so successful are im- 
mense. Mr. White sold between 
3,000 and 4,060 M.S. copies at \s. 
each ; besides a great number as a 
Rondo; and it was also printed by 
him in a three-and-sixpenny colle 
tion. The Dance was composed in 
| What are Walter 
Scott’s lines at 2s. 6d. each, whem 
compared with Mr. White’s hey 
diddle diddle But, alas! in the 
full swing of his good fortune, Mr. 
Gerock,a music-seller in Bishopsgate 
Street, “ with his foul wings sailed 
in, and spoiled his quarry,” by print- 
ing this wonderful composition in 
a cheap form. The jury found a 
verdict for Mr. While, Damages £5.’ 
Amongst the witnesses examined was 
the plaintiff’s father, a performer at 
the Bath Pump-Room, who deposed 
that (setting all parental partialily 
aside,) he looked upon his son to be 
a most wonderful musician, as he had 
not only composed the said dance in 
about five minutes, but had also at’ 
various times produced more than | 
500 such. 

Colnaghi has just published a most 
admirable whole-length likeness of 
Mr. Wilkinson, as Geoffrey Muffin- 
cap, in “ Amateurs and Actors ;” 
drawn and engraved by Mr. R. B. 
Peake, who is, we believe, ‘the 
author of the piece. | 

A pamphlet has lately appeared in’ 
Edinburgh, under the title of “ Hy- 
pocrisy Unveiled.” | Its object is to 

c 
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destroy the reputation of “ Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine ;” but 
a more Jame attempt we have seldom 
met with. Our opinion of the 
merits of that Magazine remains un- 
changed; it is unquestionably the 
est work of the kind now in exist- 
ence. The articles in the last No. 
on General Gourgaud’s lying “ His- 
tory,” and on the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” are admirably written ; though 
they gain nothing from the constant 
misapplication of shall and will—that 
rock, upon which Scotch and Lrish 
writers invariably split. 

Another volume of Horace Wal- 
pole’s Letters has just appeared. 

The Tueatrica, Repositery es- 
tablished last year, by Messrs. 
Lowndes, in Bridges Street, (Vide 
Vol. 2, p. 128,) is removed to the 
house lately occupied by Mr. Miller, 
25, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 
We are assured that it comprises the 
most extensive assortment of drama- 
tic literature in the metropolis. Ap- 
pended to the establishment is a 
Reading Room, furnished with the 
newspapers, monthly publications, 

Anew Dramatic Journal, called 
the “ Inspector,” will be commenced 
on the 2nd of January, and con- 


tinued weekly. After the plan of the 
“ Literary Gazette,” &c. the num- 
bers which are intended to be sent 
into the country will be stamped. 
Those circulated in the Metropolis 
will be sold ata lower rate. If con- 
ducted with ability, this publication 
appears likely to be successful. The 
Prospectus, of course, promises 
largely. 

Part of the late Edmond Malone’s 
library was sold on the 26th of No- 
vember, and seven following days, 
by Mr. Sotheby, 5, Wellington 
Street, Waterloo Bridge. It con- 
tained many curious scarce 
works ; but nearly the whole of his 
dramatic collection appears to have 
been reserved by his executors. The 
following are the only articles in this 
class of literature deserving notice :— 
Chetwood’s British Theatre, with 
M. S. Notes, 19s.—Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, 1780, Large Paper Copy, of 
which six only were printed, £7.— 
Forty-five Copies of Dryden’s Plays, 
First Editions, £5. — Reynoldes’s 
“ Overthrow of Stage Plays,” 1599, 
15s.— Webster’s “ Devil’s Law Case,” 
1623, 13s.—** Duchess of Malfy,” 


1640, 6s.— “ White Devil, 1631, 
fl 14s. 


London Cheatres. 


DRURY LANE. 
BRUTUS. 

December 3.—On this evening the 
theatre re-opened ; and the managers 
contrived to attract towards it some 
portion of public attention, by the 
production of a tragedy, called 
“ Brutus; or, The Fall of the 
Tarquins.” This piece is literally 
a lucky hit; and its success has 
completely blunted the point of our 
correspondent’s irony, at p. 22, re- 
specting “the alarming rush which 
nightly takes place at the pit-doors.” 

The author of this production is 
Mr. Howard Payne, better known 


by the name of The American Ros- 
cius ; a stupid appellation, which he 
has had the good sense to disclaim. 
Some anecdotes of his life may be 
found in our first volume, p. 74. 
Perhaps we ought, in strict pro- 
priety, to style him the compiler, 
rather than the author : since he ac- 
knowledges in his Preface that he has 
not hesitated freely to adopt the 
ideas of those who have previously 
written on the subject; and in a 
letter published in the “ Morning 
Post,” a few days since, he is charged 
with having copied, most liberally, 
from a play of Cumberland’s, called 


é 
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“ The Sibyl; or, The Elder Brutus.” 
“Mr. Payne,” says the writer, “ has 
“taken from it his plot, his inci- 
“ dents, his sentiments, his language, 
“and his stage-effect; in short, 
“ every thing that makes his Play 
“ valuable. There are whole scenes, 
“and hundreds of lines together, 
“copied from Mr. Cumberland.” 
This is a serious charge; and one 
which, if correct, may easily be 
substantiated by the writer; or, if 
false, as easily refuted by Mr. Payne. 
We take shame to ourselves for not 
having looked into the affair more 
attentively ; but promise our readers 
to procure Cumberland’s tragedy, 
and lay before them the truth of the 
matter in our next number. Lee’s 
play upon the subject is the only one 
we ever perused; and Mr. Payne’s 
obligations to that are very slight 
indeed. 

However, whether it be Mr. 
Payne’s, or Mr. Cumberland’s, it is 
undeniable that, as a stage exhibition, 
it has great attractions. The man 
indeed must be a sad bungler, who 
should contrive so to handle the noble 
story, as to render it totally devoid 
of interest; and Mr. Payne, (for 
Mr. Payne’s we must at present con- 
sider it,) las shewn himself deeply 
skilled in the art of producing 
striking situations, and stage-eflect. 
The characters, ’tis true, were ready 
drawn to his hands; and wherever 
he has ventured upon any variations 
from history, he has introduced no 


new beauties to excuse such unwar-. 


rantable liberties. Thus he has re- 
presented Brutus, when about to sa- 
crifice his son, not as a stern, unre- 
lenting patriot, stoically resolved 
upon an unshrinking execution of his 
duty ; but as a blubbering old fellow, 
who whimpers out sentiment over his 
child for about half an hour, and 
then sends him off to be beheaded, 
like the King in “ Hamlet,” with one 
auspicious and one dropping eye. 


Mr. Payne, we know, will plead that 
the character of Brutus, if depicted 
with a strict adherence to the letter 
of history, would have shocked the 
fastidious feelings of our modern 
audiences, and the assertion we be- 
lieve may betrue. But this we know ; 
that sucha father as Mr. Payne has 
represented Brutus to be; so full of 
paternal love, and the milk of human 
kindness, never could have summon- 
ed up sufficient resolution to undergo 
the “ stern task of soul,” which 
the real Brutus did. In the as- 
sumed folly of his hero, we think 
Mr. Payne has also shewn a want of 
judgment; his discourse is, with few 
exceptions, quite as pregnant with 
meaning, as itis when he has thrown 
off the mask; and the inmates of 
T'arquin’s Court must themselves have 
been most arrant fools, as well as 
dupes, not to discern the cheat put 
upon them. 

But what shall we say to the nau- 
seous, sickeving leve-scenes so in- 
judiciously lugged in. Even now, 
when they have been shortened of 
about one third of their “fair pro- 
portions,” they are insufferably te~ 
dious ; but on the first night, when 
exhibited in all their lengthiness, they 
were intolerable. Many judicious 
curtailments, in fact, have been 
made throughout; and though on 
the first representation, the curtain 
did not fall till within five minutes of 
eleven, the piece is now an hour 
shorter, and certainly an hour better. 
One or two alterations also have been 
made, and for the better; particu- 
larly with regard to the death of 
Lucretia, who at first stabbed herself 
on the stage, and excited loud laugh- 
ter by her awkward manner of dying. 

Never perhaps was a tragedy at 
once so admirably and se wretchedly 
performed. To Kean alone its success 
should be attributed; forthe sticks and 
logs who personated the remaining 
characters, would disgrace a barn. 
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Whatever doubts formerly existed in 
our minds as to the supremacy of 
Kean’s genius, all vanished upon 
our witnessing his performance of 
Brutus. We might describe innu- 
merable beauties in his acting 
during the four first acts :—the scene 
in which he receives a blow ; that in 
which Titus describes Lucretia’s rape; 
and that in which he addresses the 
people. But all these are completely 
eclipsed by the last scene. Kean’s 
expression here is the finest com- 
mentary upon the passage—“ Silence 
shall be eloquence,” that it is possible 
for the imagination to conceive. It 
is grand—we might say, sublime, 
and nightly calls forth more tears, 
than all the prating and dire distress 
of the lovers in the preceding scenes. 
Kean has here achieved his utmost ; 
he may equal itin future performances ; 
but it is impossible he should ever 
surpass it. 

The rest of the Dramatis Per- 
sone were pitiful— wond’rous piti- 
ful.” Mrs. West ranted, Mr. 
Powell droned, Mr. Holland drawled, 
and Mr. D. Fisher mouthed, most 
surprisingly. This last-named gen- 
tleman always speaks as if bis mouth 
contained part of his dinner. Mr. 
Holland, to our surprise, was adorn- 
ed with a goodly beard; while the 
chins of his colleagues were all as bare 
as the palms of our hands. He re- 
minded us of an epigram, addressed 
Some years ago to Mr. Kemble, who 
had thus cloathed his own chin 
during his performance of Henry the 
Fourth, and suflered the remaining 
actors to walk about beardless. The 
thing was nota bad one; and we 


therefore transcribe it for our readers? 

amusement :— 

“ When Bolingbroke (weaken’d by 
sickness and age,) 


** Lectur’d Hal, he spoke feebly no 
doubt ; 

“ But when Shakspeare brought for- 
ward this scene on the stage, 


** He meant that the king should 
speak out, 


‘‘ His precepts so wise, and his max- 
ims so clear, 


pauses and whispers you smo- 
ther: 
“ Do you think ’tis not right that the 
audience should hear, 


“All thal passes ’twixt 1 you and 
your brother 


“ We know that you stick very close 
to costume, 
‘© Bul here close to churacter too ; 
“ For, ’cause you are sick ithe Jeru- 
slem Room, 


‘“¢ You put on the face of a Jew. 


“ At your mantle so fine, and your 
chin so besmear’d, 


We laugh when we ought to look 


grave ; 
“ Either give all the rest of your 
actors a beard, 


“ Or else (please your majesty) 

shave.” 

We see Mr. Holland has reformed 
his manly chin, since the first even- 
ing, and applied bis Packwood with 
good effect. From our condemnation 
of the secondary performers, we are 
glad to be able to exempt Mr. Ben- 
cough, because itis the first time we 
ever felt it possible to say aught in 
his favour. Ife was absolutely in- 
spired or inspirited ; and played with 
much energy and ability. Our re- 
marks on the language, and a more 
particular examination of its several 
parts, will be given next month in 
our REVIEW or Books. | 


MR. HAMBLIN—HARLEQUIN AND THE 
DANDY CLUB. | 

We are in general staunch advo- 
cates for the continuance of old cus- 
toms—i.e. good old customs; but 
we look upon the annual performance 
of that nondescript, called “ George 
Barnwell,” to be a disgrace to the 
stage. It was, however, performed 
as usual on the 26th of December ; 
but the higher orders keeping up an 
unceasing row throughout against 
the frail fair ones in the slips, we 
were unable to form any opinion 
of the powers of a young man 


* Mr. C. Kemble, who played Prince 
Henry. 


| 
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named Hamblin; who appeared. 
as Trueman. 'The customary med- 
ley followed, under the title of 
“Harlequin and the Dandy Club ; or, 
1818 ;” and even at this house, so 
notorious for the production of dull 
pantomimes, appeared an unprece- 
dented piece of stupidity. Great 
uproar and opposition — prevailed; 
and the tumult was increased on the 
second performance by the imperti- 
nence of Mr. Bradbury, the Clown, 
who having excited the displeasure 
ofthe house, came forward at the end, 
and oflered to give satisfaction to any 
one he had offended. On the third 
evening, the row was renewed ; and, 
notwithstanding the very strong party 
evidently sent in to support the 
thing, Mr. S. Kemble was forced to 
come forward, and promise it should 
be withdrawn. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


ROSE D’AMOUR. 

December 3.—Most of our readers 
we will venture to say, are aware of 
the effect of translating a good thing. 
A pun, for instance, which may pos- 
sess point, wit, and humour, in its 
original garb, becomes the dullest 
nonsense, when translated, that can 
possibly be conceived. Just so is it 
with “ Rose d’Amour.” A _ piece, 
which in Paris a few weeks since 
afforded us the highest gratification, 
at Covent Garden this evening ex- 
cited feelings of a very different na- 
ture. When will this theatre leave 
off the- abominable custom of inces- 
santly importing French frivolities ? 
When will the golden age of the drama 
return ? That age in which a Shaks- 
peare, a Ford, a Marlowe, a Webster, 
and others of a like cast, flourished 
in all the radiance of genius—De- 
scending a step lower, we ask, when 
will the tales of the nursery cease 
to form the leading entertainments of 


the Stage? When will “ Blue Beard,” 


“Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘“ Cinde- 


rella,’ &c. be no longer put in re- 
quisition to furnish spectacles for the 
amusement of “the most thinking 
people in the world ?”—'To all these 
questions, we fear the present gene- 
ration must be content to receive a 
very unsatisfactory answer. It is 
not probable that in our own time 
any change for the better will take 
place; for at Covent Garden, at 
least, the same species of entertain- 
ment has existed for nearly sixty 
years ; and, unless checked by the 
public, appears likely to exist for 
sixty years longer. To the absurdi- 
ties previously presented at this The- 
atre, we have now to add the title of 
a fresh ‘“ Operatic Fairy Tale,” 
called “ Rose d’Amour; or, the 
Little Red Riding Hat:” founded on 
a story which haslong had the honour 
of recreating masters and misses 
of three or four years old; which 
has subsequently been constructed 
into a Drama, and represented at the 
principal Theatres of the French 
capital ; and which at last makes its 
way back to us, through the medium 
of a translation; and is brought out 
at a House, which has had the effron- 
tery to style itself classical ! 

We shall not insult our readers 
by entering into a description of this 
contemptible production. The per- 
formance presented no feature of 
novelty, except the appearance of 
Miss Beaumont, from the Circus, as 
Rose; who being a decent singer, 
and a very pretty girl, though some- 
what awkward, was favourably re- 
ceived. 


A WORD FOR THE LADIES. 


Dec.17.—This house produced anew 
comedy, which for stupidity and im- 
probability rivals any of its predeces- 
sors. To attempt to enter into a 
detail of that which we do not un- 
derstand, would be imposing upon 
ourselves an ungrateful task, without 
conferring any pleasure upon our 
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readers. The plot therefore must 
remain, as it was with us—a pro- 
found secret. We were acquainted 
with the distinct events of the piece, 
but were at a loss how to combine 
them, or to determine what analogy 
one incident bore to another. It 
seems to us that the author sketched 
a certain number of characters ; and 
that in order to amalgamate them, he 
shook them together, like physic, for 
some time, by which means the whole 
have assumed nearly the same colour. 
The comedy too had another proper- 
ty which appertains to medicine— 
it was exceedingly nauseous. The 
chief character (a Mr. Larum we be- 
lieve) is a sort of Stranger, reduced 
many degrees below the original 
Standard of misanthropy, but who 
nevertheless contrives to render him- 
self thoroughly disagreeable. Had 
we been some of the persons into 
whose company he thrust himself, we 
should have felt a strong inclina- 
tion to get rid of his company by any 
measures, however violent. The 
part nevertheless was well played by 
Young. Mr. Farren, in a second 
edition of Lord Ogleby, confirmed us 
in an opinion which we have long 
indulged, that his versatility is not 
wonderful. Mr. Macready had no- 
thing to do but to swear at every 
person he met. His imprecations 
were very agreeably and_ politely 
delivered. Liston performed in loose 


boots—we remember nothing else 
respecting this gentleman. Messrs, 
Jones, C. Kemble, and Connor made 
their entrances and their exits with 
becoming regularity. We rather 
think Mr. Abbott stopped too long 
over his bottle on the first night of 
the Comedy ; for though he was ad- 
vertised to speak the prologue, it was 
delivered ‘‘ owing to some unavoid- 
able accident” by that respectable 
gentleman the prompter. We almost 
forget the ladies of the play, and are 
at a loss to know what admirable 
lesson the author intended for them. 


HARLEQUIN MUNCHAUSEN. 


December 26.—The pantomime at 
this house, though not perhaps quite 
equal to some of Mr. Farley’s pre- 
ceding works, is a very showy and 
laughable exhibition—that at Drury 
Lane would not bear amoment’s com- 
parison with it. The principal ad- 
ventures of the redoubtable Baron, 
from whom it takes its name, are 
introduced with great ingenuity ; and 
Grimaldi seems to be as droll a 
creature as ever he was. The scenes 
throughout are beautifully painted, 
and some of the tricks vastly funny ; 
but as we are conseious that we 
should fail in the attempt to describe 
them, we shall not venture upon it. 


The piece will doubtless have a run 
of a month or two. 


SHMiscellanecous Articles. 


MISS KELLY and the WINTER 
MANAGERS. 


In speaking last month of this 
lady’s absence from the Stage, we 
made the following remark,—* That 
** she will long be suffered to remain 
without an engagement at a Lon- 
“don Theatre, we cannot bring 
“ourselves to believe. Such an 
* occurrence would be an indelible 
“ blot on the discernment of the 


managers, and of the audiences 


«“ 


“* who permitted it.”—This we are 
convinced is the opinion of every 
one conversant with theatrical af- 
fairs ; and it appears that though the 
Drury Lane Managers were so blind 
to their interests, as to neglect re- 
newing her engagement, their rivals, 
with more discrimination, were not 
slow in offering her one. Accord- 


ingly, it was generally understood 
that she was to make her appearance 
at Covent Garden, in the new come- 
dy, called “ A Word for the Ladies;” 


. 
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and the lovers of genuine talent were 
felicitating themselves upon the treat 
which was in preparation for them ; 
when, lo! on the 11th of December, 
all their hopes were quashed by the 
appearance, in the “‘ Morning Post,” 
of the following letter, addressed, it 
appears, by Miss K. tosome “ good- 
natured friend,” by whom it was 
transmitted to the press :— 


‘¢ Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
December 9, 1813. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am much obliged 
by the opportunity which your kind- 
ness affords me of contradicting, in 
the proper way, the report which a 
few days ago required no contradic- 
tion. My engagement at Covent Garden 
Theatre was fired and settled, except- 
ing as related tu the consent of the Sub- 
Committee of Drury Lane Theatre; 
which I find My. Harris deemed it ne- 
cessary to obtain, in consequence ofa 
certain compact between thetwo Thea- 
tres, bywhich each is bound not to engage 
any performer who has belonged (with- 
in Twelve Months) to the rival The- 
atre! The Sub-Committee, who have 
not chosen to retain my services in 
Drury Lane Theatre, have thought it 
proper and just to refuse their con- 
sent ; being resolved that, as they do 
not want my services themselves, they 
shall not be employed in any other 
Theatre to which their influence can 
reach. By this act of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, Lam deprived of a liberal, and 
in every respect advantageous, en- 
gagement at Covent Garden ; and, for 
aught they know to the contrary, may 
be exposed, together with all those 
dependent on my exertions, to want 
the common necessaries of life'—So 
much for the merciless compact. 

“TIT am, dear Sir, your obliged 
Servant, 


“ 7. EBLLY.” 


To such a statement as this, some 


reply was indispensably necessary, 

from the parties accused; and ac- 

cordingly, in the “‘ Morning Post” 

of the 12th, appeared the following 

letter from Mr. Stephen Kemble :— 
“© To the Editor. 


“ Theatre — Drury Lane, 
December 11, 1818. 


Srr,—As you have given publicity 
to Miss Kelly’s letter in your widely 
extended paper of this day, reflecting 
on the conduct ofour Sub Committee, 
with regard to that lady ; I trust you 


will also allow me the like opportunity 
of stating the plain matter of fact, 
which, as Manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, I feel myself called upon to 
lay before the public. 

‘¢ Previous to the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre, at the request of the 
Sub-Committee, who were most anious 
to retain all the prominent talent 
which they possessed last season,* 
I wrote a letter to Miss Kelly, con- 
taining an offer of her former terms, 
namely, twenty pounds per week, 
provided she would restrict her assist- 
ance, while it remained open, to their 
Theatre. To this letter, I received an 
answer from Miss Kelly, declining an 
engagement. How this agrees with 
Miss Kelly’s assertion, that the Sub- 
Committee did not choose to retain 
her services, the Public will judge. 

“This statement, necessity has 
wrung from me; and no feeling of 
hostility towards Miss Kelly, whose 
talents no one can more admire than 
I do; and the loss of whose assistance 
in the Theatre, no one at the time 
conid have more sincerely lamented. 
It is an honest relation of the truth ; 
then, surely, neither Miss Kelly, nor 
any of her most partial friends, can 
blame the Sub-Committee, if circum- 
stances of distress, “sapw I hope are 
not likely) have fallen on herself, or 
those dependent on her exertions ; for 
if such were likely to be the conse- 
quence, would she haye rejected so 
handsome an Establishment ? 

** Lam, Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
STEPHEN KEMBLE,” 


Miss Kelly’s reply to this commu- 
nication was first published in the 
* Sunday Monitor” of December 13. 
It is somewhat of the longest ; but 
as it is necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the matter, justice to 
the parties requires that it should be 
inserted, in order that our readers 
may have all the particulars of the 
case before them, and be enabled to 
forma correct judgment thereupon :— 


“ To the Editor. 
Henrietta Street, Dec. 12, 18]8. 
Sir, 
*“ Shocked as Lam, to be compelled 
to obtrude myself on public attention, 


* They have mercly allowed Messrs, 
Johnstone and Dowton, Miss Kelly, 
Mrs. Davison, Miss Byrne, and one or 
two more of the underlings, to escape 
them. 
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and totally incompetent as I know 
myself to be to engage in any thing 
like controversy with Mr. Stephen 
Kemble, I consider myself to be 
periously calied upon to notice his 
letter which appeared in your paper 
of this day, in which I am very un- 
ceremoniously accused of having ut- 
tered a deliberate falsehood. L shall 
not so far forget myself as to retort 
the accusation upon Mr. Stephen 
Kemble; I will rather, in charity, be- 
lieve that he must have forgotten the 
circumstances of my short corres- 
pondence withhim, when he ventured 
to impute to me the ulterance of an 
untruth. I will also believe that Mr. 
Stephen Kemble was ignorant of the 
nature of my former engagement at 
Drury Lane Theatre, when the sub- 
joined letters passed between us, or 
he would have known that the salary 
I received was fully adequate to my 
utmost wishes; but that salary was by 
no means the most essential considera- 
tion with me. In my former engage- 
ment, I hadexpressly stipulated for an 
absence of six weeks, to fulfilan en- 
Set in Ireland: and the Sub- 

ommittee were fully apprised of my 
existing engagement at the English 
Opera House, which precluded the 
possibility of my accepting one which 
required, asa preliminary condition, 
that my services should be confined to 
Drury Lane Theatre during the whole 
of the season. 

“The offer, therefore, was no offer 
at all—it was an unworthy artifice, to 
arm the Sub-Committee with a delen- 
sive answer, in caseany inquiry should 
be made by those who condescend to 
consider my humble talents as of some 
consequence to a Theatre. Besides 
this, it will be observed, that Mr. S. 
Kembie’s letter to me is dated August 
Sth, about one month only before the 
usual period of opening the Theatre! 
The Sub-Committee (from whom I 
had received, during the whole past 
season, the most unprovoked insults, 
with a detail of which it is unnecessary 
to trouble the public) were perfectly 
conscious that L had received my 
regular discharge at the end of the 
Season, together with all others not 
under articles; and they must have 
been well aware, that I had not suffer- 
ed more than halfthe summer to elapse, 
without making such arrangements 
for country engagements, as might 
occupy a portion of my future time ; 
and which IL was compelled to form, 
by the natural conclusion that they 
had no intention toretain my services. 
Phe following offer, through Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, therefore, coupled 
with restrictions, which they knew it 


to be impossible for me to comply 
with, was a mere mockery, and as 
such I considered it:— 

[Copy, No. 1.] 


“ ¢ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
August 5, i818. 

¢ Mapam.—l have it in command 
from the Gentlemen of the Sub Com- 
mittee of Drury Lane ‘Theatre, to 
olier you for the next season ihe terms 
you had last season ; only am desired 
to observe, that they require your 
talents to be confined to this concern 
solely, during the whole of the season, 
The privilege of writing orders, [ am 
desired to inform you, is discontinued. 

‘“¢T am, Madam, your obedient 
servant, | 

(Signed) Ss. KEMBLE.’ 


[Copy, No. 2.] 

“ ¢ Srr,—Pressure of business and 
some illness, have prevented my earlier 
reply to your letter, From what I 
now hear of the state of Drury Lane 
Theatre, [ presume it will not be re- 
quisite to trouble either you or myself 
with an answer, which would necessa- 
rily beat considerable length. Lt will 
be sufficient to say at present, thatthe 
total neglect of the Sub-Committee 
has driven me to form engagements 
elsewhere, independent of prior ones 
which they are fully aware of, and 
which would render it impossible tor 
me to have accepted the terms of your 
proposal. 

LT have the honour to be, your 
obedient servant, 

M. KELLY.’ 

“Tt must also be noticed, that at 
the time 1 received this offer, such as 
it was, an injunction from the Court 
of Chancery had restrained the Sub- 
Committee, as Lunderstood, from 
tering into any engagement whatever;* 
and it will be seen, by my auswer to 
Mr. Kemble, that [ declined going 
into particulars on that account for 
the present ;’ but when the injunction 
was removed, there was not’ the 
slightest inclination manifested by him 
to renew the negociation. 

“The public have now my case 
before them; they will best decide 
whether L am not justified in assert- 
ing that the Sub-Committee ‘ have 
not chosen to ret in my services,” 
which they might bave retained had 
they thought proper, as in the former 
season, for such periods as their own 
contemptuous neglect had left-at my 
disposal and also how far Mr. S&S. 
Kemble is justiticd in the charge of 
falsehood which e has net scrupled 
to bring against me. I cannot con- 


* Vide Vol. 2, p. 199. 
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clude without observing that Mr. S. 
Kemble, in his anxiety to prove me 
ay of an untruth in one respect, 
as totally overiooked the main 
grievance of which I have to com- 
plain. The fact of my being deprived 
of .a liberal engagement at Covent 
Garden Theatre, by the operation of 
an injurious compact, remains uncon- 
tradicted. Whatever may be Mr. S. 
Kemble’s hopes and wishes on the sub- 
ject, the stubborn truth exists, in all 
its force, that I am the victim ofa 
cruel conspiracy—that by the unjust 
interference of the Sub-Committee, I 
am deprived of the fruits of my pro- 
fessional labours—and that I am com- 
— to draw upon my limited and 
ardly-earned savings for the means 
of present subsistence. 
** I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘© Your most obedient servant, 
M.. RELLY.” 


Great interest has been excited 
in the theatrical world by the pub- 
lication of this Correspondence ; and 
much animated discussion, pro and 
eon, has been called forth by it. For 
our own parts, we cannot side entirely 
with either party. That the Paten- 
tees have an undoubted riyht to 
prohibit their actors from ever 
appearing at any other house, no 
man in his senses will pretend to 
dispute. Whether it be quite gene- 
rous to exercise this right during 
their vacations, is another question ; 
but, while their Theatres remain 
open, and they are paying large 
salaries to performers for the ex- 
clusive use of their talents, it would 
be the height of generosity, or rather 
folly, were they to allow those per- 
formers to exercise their talents 


against them, in- the service of -a- 


rival establishment.* 


*¥* It may perhaps be objected, that 
manyof the performers at the Winter 
Theatres, are allowed to appear at 
the ILaymarket ; but it was expressly 
stated by Mr. Harris, in his letter to 
Douglas Kinnaird, during the dissen- 
Sions upon the subject in 1816, that 
this is permitted solely upon the 
ground of long-estublis*ed usage ; 
and that the performers consider such 
‘permission as a favour, and do not 
claim it as a right. 


Vol, FIT. 
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that they will ever consent to such 
an arrangement, were to suppose 
them destitute of common sense, and: 
completely blind to their own in- 
terests. 

It is understood that Miss Kelly. 
has embarked a great part of her pro-- 
perty in the English Opera House ;- 
and, very naturally, feels anxious to 
contribute the aid of her unrivalled 
talents to the concern. But she 
must have known, from experience, 
that her engagement at Drury Lane 
would never be renewed, but upon 
the express condition that she should 
restrict her services to that Theatre, 
as long as it remained open—a Clause 
which is inserted in the Articles of 
every Performer. She has therefore 
no pretence for complaint upon that 
score. We, however, perfectly agree 
with her in believing that the 
Jesuitical Committee by no means 
wished to re-engage her. They were. 
perfectly aware of her connexion 
with the English Opera House; and, 
as she observes, made her an ofler 
Which they were sure she would not 
accept, merely to themselves 
with “ a defensive answer” to all 
inquiries respecting her non-engage- 
ment. Every one, who is at all 
attentive to dramatic affairs, is sen- 
sible that she has long been marked,* 
for her resistance to the Committee 
upon this point in 1816. Neverthe- 
less, the demand they made of her 
exclusive services was perfectly jus- 
tifiable. 

But what shall be said of the 
infamous Compact between the two 
houses? By such an agreement, the 
performers are placed entirely at 
the mercy of the Patentees; for 


* This term is explained by Mr. 
Arnold, in the correspondence alluded 
to in the preceding note:—“ It is 
understood to imply that the offending 
parties shall be degraded while they 
continue at the Theatre ; and at the 
expiration of their engagements, dis- 
charged.” 


D 
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what security have they that the — 


period of exclusion will not speedily 
be doubled, or even extended to 
perpetual expulsion from the regular 
theatres. Suppose Mr. Harris 
chooses to say to Mr. Moore, “ That 
is a troublesome fellow, and I 
shall discharge him at the expiration 
of his articles. If you will agree 
not to engage him at your theatre, I, 
in return, will refuse to employ any 
performer you may dismiss under 
similar circumstances.” That such 
a compact may be entered into, or 
may even exist at present, seems to 
be by no means improbable; and 
what is to shield the actors from its 
tyrannical operation? Or, in the 
eveut of their being shut out for ever 
from the regular theatres, what re- 
source remains to them? It is need- 
less to say more upon the subject. 


Such a collusion between the despots 
is insufferable. 


SONGS FOR THE PLAYERS. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sin,—Your correspondents have 
occasionally taken the trouble to 
select passages from Shakspeare, ap- 
plicable to the various performers, 
for the purpose of being appended to 
the Characters they may happen to 
draw on Twelfth Night. As that 
period is fast approaching, it is pro- 
bable that you will receive from some 
one a Similar communication, and 
therefore I shall not trouble you with 
any thing of the kind; but as the 
players will doubtless feel musically 
inclined at their festive meetings, I 
herewith transmit you the titles of a 
few songs, which I beg leave to re- 
commend should be sung by the seve- 


ral persons whose names are prefixed. 


Dec. 9, 1818. JOSEPHUS. 


Miss Foote.— The Beautiful Maid. 


Mr. Pope. — Cease, rude Boreas! 
dinst’ring railer ! 


Mr. Bartley.—Adieu, thou dreary 
pile ! 

Mrs. Bartley.—Fare thee well! JI 
trust, for ever. 

Mr. Liston. —I was the boy for be- 
witching ’em. 

Mrs. Alsop.—No, ’twas neither form 
nor feature. 

Mrs. Horn.—For tenderness form’d. 

Mrs. Mardyn.—Oh, thou nurse of 
young desire ! 

Miss O'Neill. Sure, such a pair 

Miss Somerville. } was never seen. 

Mr. C. Kemble.—A Knight of a gay 
and a gallant mien. 

Mr. Maddocks.—ZI tremble at sevens 
ty-two. 

Mr. Mathews.—Pretty Mocking-Bird. 

Mr. Braham.—Glorious Apollo. 

Miss Booth.—Of all the Girls that 
are so smurt, there’s none like 
pretty Sally. 

Mr. Sinclair.—He’s as tall and as 
straight as a poplar tree. 

Mr. Powell.—Lallaby. 

Miss Stephens. — The Maid my heart 
adores. 

Miss Maltthews.—Lesbia hutha beam- 
ing eye.—Drink to me only with 
thine eyes. 

Mrs. W. West.—Beauty in Tears. 
Mr. Munden. — The Queer Little 
Man. 

Mr. Dowton.—The Manly Heart. 

Miss Brunton. ? How happy could I 

Miss Beaumont. be with either. 

Mr. Farley.—ZLoud roar’d the dread- 
Sul thunder. 

Mr. Gattie.—Go, patter to lubbers 
and swabs, d’ ye see. 

Mrs. Davison.— Duncan Gray came 
here to woo. 


Miss Carew.—The Rosebud of Sume 
mer.¥ 

Mrs. Glover.—The Cuckoo Song. 

Mr. G. Smith.—Every inch a Sailor. 

Miss Ivers.—Fal lal la. 


Mr. D. Fisher.—How imperfect his 
expression. 


* Query—Of the Summer Theatre ? 
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Miss Luppino.— Light as thistle-down 
moving. 

Mr. H. Kemble.—ZJ cannot like you, 
gentle sir. 

Mr. Chapman—Old Towler. 

Mrs. T. Cooke.—Alley Croaker. 

Miss Kelly.—Oh! thow wert born 
to please me.—Whither, my love, 
ah! whither art thou gone # 

Mrs. Orger. — Merrily danced the 
Quaker’s Wife. 

Mr. Harris.—Mr. Orator Puff. 

D. L. Scéne-shifters. — Under the 
Greenwood tree. 

D. L. Committee.—There’s nae luck 
about the house. 

Mr. P. Moore. — Go, George,* I 
can’t endure you. 


ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF 
A BAD NAME. 


‘© Herc’s more matter for a hot brain. 
Every lane’s end, every shop, church, session, 
hanging, yields a careful man work.” 

Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. - 

What’s in a name?” said Julict, 
like a silly, forward chit as she was; 
and thousands of other fools have re- 
peated the sentiment, without reflect- 
ing upon its absurdity. Nothing, 
however, can be more fallacious than 
the opinion that a name is a matter of 
no consequence, since weevery day 
meet with numerous instances to the 
contrary. According to Lord Ches.- 
terfield, a handsome face is a universal 
letter of introduction. With equal 
truth it may be asserted that a bad 
name is an intolerabie misfortune, 
Perhaps, however, I should express 
my meaning more correctly, if I said 
anugly name; for I am aware that 
the expression, ‘“‘a bad name,” is 
generally understood to imply a bad 
character, which is a thing quite 
foreign to my subject. 


* It seems to be doubtful whether 
the Honourable George Lamb, or Mr. 
George Robins, be alluded to here. 
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It can scarcely have escaped the 
notice of the most careless observer, 
that a prejudice is frequently excited 
in the mind against particular persons, 
streets, books, &c. by merely hearing 
the names which distinguish them. 
For instance, (leaving out of the 
question all consideration of their 
fitness or unfitness in other respects,) 
who could endure the idea of residing 
in such places as Tash Street, St. 
Mary Axe, Wormwood Serubbs, Lime- 
house Hole,or Wapping Wall? What 
married man would take a house 
in Cuckald’s Court; or who that 
hasa family of fine daughters, would 
choose totive in Ogle Street ? 

In fact, the mere name of a Street 
has so much influence in diminishing 
or increasing its respectability, that 
I have been astonished to see, in the 
course of my perambulations about 
this great city, how little attention is 
paid to the matter. It must be con- 
fessed that, in the new quarters of the 
town, great improvement has taken 
place in this particular ; and so much 
alive are the inhabitants to its im- 
portance, that when a street near 
Brunswick Square was about to be dis- 
graced by a name, smacking strong- 
ly of indelicacy, the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, one and all, protested 
against it; in consequence of which, 
the intention was relinquished, and 
the street called Compton Street. In 
the city, however, such uames as 
Frying-Pan Alley, Trump Street, and 
the like, retain their stations ; but the 
most curious instance, is that of an 
unfortunate Court in Bedfordbury, 
whicb having met wi h no Godfathers, 
is called No Name Court. 

To men and women, a ridiculous 
name is of still greater detriment than 
to a street. I am at this time ac- 
quainted with a young lady, who may 
truly say, “ ’tis but my name that is 
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my enemy ;” for in every other respect 
she is most fortunate: beautiful, ac- 
complished, and virtuous. Her odious 
name alone is in fault; and that, as 
the law-books express it, is ofanature, 
Inter Christianos non nominandum ; 
it being impossible so to pronounce it, 
as to avoid indelicacy. It is obvious 
that this must be a continual source 
of mortification to her; since the an- 
nouncement of her name in a drawing- 
room, is sure to raise a half-suppress- 
ed titter amongst the gentlemen, and 
blushes on the cheeks of the ladies: 
while at the Opera, when a bawling 
link-boy proclaims that her carriage 
“‘stops the way,” a roar of laughter, 
and a succession of coarse jokes 
amongst the knights of the shoulder- 
knot, are the inevitable consequences. 

Almost equally inconvenient to 
their owners are such names as Goto- 
bed, Boggis, Hogsflesh, &c. Noman, 
moreover, would expect to meet with 
much honesty or sincerity in a Mr. 
Cantwell ; no merchant would take 
for his confidential clerk, a Mr. Care- 
less, or a Mr. Spendlove ; nor would 
any one who valuedan unbroken slum- 
ber, and a peaceful life, choose to be 
neighbourtoa Mr. Knockhard. Names 
of difficult or doubtful pronunciation 
are also bores. There’s a farce-writer 
called Greffulhe ; and any one, who, 
on a summer’s evening, promenades 
up and down that favourite resort 
called Tavistock Square, may see in- 
scribed on a brass plate, a name which 
would split every tooth in his head, 
Should he attempt to pronounce it, 
viz. Miss Zieltzche. 

There is much more to be said upon 
this fruitful subject; but the above 
examples may for the present suffice 


to shew the absurdity of Miss Juliet’s 


exclamation. When I resume this 


paper, I shall say afew words upon 
the contrast which exists between the 


names and dispositions of many per. 
sons; upon the ridiculously inappli. 
cable titles which are given to nume. 
rous places in the metropolis; and 
upon the imperative duty incumbent 
on every father to take care that 
his children are not cursed with such 
out-of-the-way Christian names, as 
may subject them to mortification all 
the days of their lives. 
Y. 
ECCENTRIC WILL. 


There are numerous instances 
upon record of men having preserved 
their fortitude and gaiety to the 
last moments of their lives. Thus 
Lucan died repeating a passage out 
of his own “ Pharsalia,” with as 
much grace as if he had been making 
a public oration; and Sir Thomas 
Moore retained his accustomed plea- 
santry, even when the executioner 
was upon the point of performing 
his office. 

It is still more common for people 
in their last Wills to treat death in 
an unconcerned and merry manner ; 
but we seldom meet with a pleasanter 
instance of this species of drollery, 
than occurs in the will of Henry 
Dangle, Sen. Esq. of the Albany, 
who died some months ago. It is 
unnecessary to transcribe the whole 
of this singular production, which 
is of considerable length ; the follow- 
ing Items, however, will shew its 
character, and possibly aflord as 
much amusement to the reader as 
they have done to 
Doctors’ Commons. FURIOSO. 


“I, Henry Dangle, &c. being 
sound both in body and mind, (bless- 
ed be God,) do consequently con- 
sider- this to be the most proper time 
to make my last Will and Testament. 
For as I have no notion that a man’s 
understanding can be particularly 
perfect, at atime when his mind is 
weak and indisposed, I think fit to 
swerve in this instance from the 
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general usage of mankind ; and to 
declare my wishes at a season, when 
I find both my body and mind per- 
vaded by the utmost vigour and 
sanity. I do therefore, this 24th 
day of March, 1818, declare, make, 
and publish my Will in the manner 
following :—- 

“© Imprimis. I leave my body, 
as a very wholesome feast, to the 
wornis inhabiting my family-vault ; to 
whom I acknowledge myself under 
great obligations for eating up my 
ancestors: and particularly for their 
kindness in demolishing a testy old 
uncle; who left me at his death, 
£50,000, though he nearly starved 
me during his life. 

“ Item. To all pettifogging Solici- 
tors and Attornies, I bequeath the 
following proverb :—Honesty is the 
best policy. And this legacy I chose 
to appropriate to those worthy gen- 
tlemen, from its being the only one 
I could think of, for which I was 
certain they would not quarrel. 

“ Item. To all married women 
I bequeath cleanliness, neatness, and 
good temper. 

“ Item. To ail married men I 
bequeath the same excellent quali- 
ties ; as also, the utmost decency of 
behaviour and expression; at least 
in the presence of their wives and 
daughters. 

“ Item. To Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
Editor of the ‘Examiner ;’ and his 
amiable colleague, the diffident Mr. 
Hazlitt, I leave one ounce of Mo- 
desty, to be equally divided between 
them. I should have been more 
munificent in this bequest, were I 
not well convinced, that one ounce 
will be far more than they’ll ever 
make use of. 

“ Moreover, I bequeath to the 
said Leigh Huut, a pencil drawing 
of Hampstead Hill; with a bird’s-eye 
view of the Jew’s-Harp Tea Gar- 
dens on-a Sunday evening; display- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, with the 


little Hunts, partaking of the ‘re- 
freshing’ beverage called tea. N. B. 
Mr. H. suitably crowned as King of 
Cockaigne ; and arrayed in yellow 
stockings, with scarlet clocks. 

“ Item. To Mr. Haglitt I be- 
queath the sum of one shilling, in 
consideration of the weakness of his 
understanding. 

“ Item. To Charles Kemble, 
Esq. I leave a play called the ‘ Wan- 
derer,’ a Melo-drama calledthe ‘ Bra- 
zen Bust,’ and another called ‘ Proof 
Presumptive. And I do most ear- 
nestly intreat him to preserve them 
with a religious care; for if he does 
not, I verily believe nobody else will. 

“ Item. To all Coquettes and 
Jilts within the cities of London and 
Westminster, I leave despair, crack- 
ed reputations, and the contempt of 
every man of sense. 

“ Item. To all Prudes within 
the cities aforesaid, I, from my soul, 
bequeath virginity and wrinkles. Or 
if they prefer having a child by 
their father’s butler, groom, &e. I 
desire my executors will give them 
their choice. 

“ Item. I leave the whole tribe 
of Dandies, in and about London, to 
the mercy of their Surgeons, Stay- 
makers, and Tailors. 7 

“ Item. To Thomas Moore, Esq. 
I bequeath that mixture of gall and 
wormwood, the reflection that he 
who was once styled the Anacreon of 
England, the Bard of Ireland, the 
* poet of warm and kindly affections,’ 
with fifty other fine names, has ‘sunk 
from his high estate,’ into a cold- 
hearted scribbler of tasteless lampoons. 
A manufacturer of Two-penny-Post 
Bays, Fudge Families, and soporifie 
quartos. Moreover, with reference 
to his early compositions, I leave him 
the following passage from Bishop 
Sherlock :—‘ He who has vented an 
* ill doctrine, or published a per- 
‘ nicious book, must kuow that his 
‘ guilt and his life terminate not to- 
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“gether. Such an one being dead, 
yet speaketh: he sins in his very 
grave: he corrupts others, while he 
is rotting himself ; and has a grow- 
‘ing account in the other world, 
‘ after he has paid Nature’s last debt 
‘in this. Like one who is carried 
‘off by the plague, he dies himself, 
“put does execution on others by 

“ Item. To the following per- 
sons, I bequeath the following very 
useful articles. To the Drury Lane 
Managers, a large money-box, to 
hold their profits : and also cash suf- 
ficieut to build stronger doors to the 
Pit, to prevent the alarming rush 
which takes place nightly.—To the 
Meetings of the Proprietors, Renters, 
Creditors, &c. of the said theatre— 
‘ Where one fool lolls his tongue out 

at another, 
‘And shakes his empty noddle at 
his brother,’ 
I bequeath straight waistcoats and 
fools’-caps, quant: suff. 

Jiem. To the undermentioned 
actors and actresses, I recommend 
as follows: —To Mrs. M n, a 
tucker.—To Miss M——s, less af- 
fectation.—To Mrs. W. W. t, 
less ranting and whining.—To Mrs. 
B y, retirement. — To Mr. 
p——e, ibid —To Mr. D n, 
less swearing upon the stage.-—To 
Mr. S. P y, to keep his mouth 
shut, for the benefit of the audience 
and his own reputation ; even though 
his teeth are remarkably white.x—To 
Mr. E—r—n, a porter’s knot, with 
a strong recommendation to leave his 
present ‘idle trade, for an occupa- 
tion better suited to him. 


“ In witness whereof, I have this 
day, &c. &c. &e.” 


HINTS TO EDITORS. 

Be not alarmed, good Mr. Editor of 
the Britisn Stage, at the title of my 
communication ; nor imagine that I 
am presumptuous enough to offer any 


advice to you; for really, Sir, your 
work is so admirably conducted ; so 
truly magnificent, so superb, so ex. 
quisile, so entertaining, and so on, 
that I perceive you are already per- 
fectly master of your art, and need 
not any Hints of mine to aid you in 
your undertaking. No, Sir; my in- 
tention is merely to address a few ad- 
monitory: words to raw and inex. 
perienced editors ; a task for which I 
look upon myself to be peculiarly caf- 
culated ; having long laboured in the 
vocation with good success. I shall 
commence with some hints to the con- 
ductors of daily and weekly news- 
papers, to whom the remaining part 
of this letter will be addressed. 

I suppose I need not remind you, 
Gentlemen, that impudence,—stark, 
staring, unconquerable impudence, is 
the first, and in fact the indispensible 
requisite of a newspaper editor.. ‘This 
it is which enables him to contradict 
so flatly on Tuesday, what he had as 
positively asserted on Monday; and 
offer to his readers the most palpable 
falsehoods, with solemn assurances of 
their being all gospel. You will of 
course make excellent use of this 
quality; and though it should occa- 
sionally lead you into scrapes, you 
may generally contrive means to get 
out of them ; and, in fact, after having 
excited the indignation of the public, 
by slandering the reputation of some 
virtuous wife, or the bravery of a 
gallant soldier, you will in most cases 
find it-a sufficient apology to say on 
the following morning— The para- 
graph in question was copied from 
another paper ;” or, The objection- 
able article was transmitted to us by @ 
correspondent, upon whose correctness 
we thought we might rely.” | 


Be sure to give particular accounts 
of all trials for Crim Con, Rape, 
et id genus omne. If your paper hap- 
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pen to be arveekly one, you will find 
it to your advantage to announce 
these attractive articles in your Post- 
ing Bills, after the following fashion :— 
The 
Sunpay SLaNDERER 
contains fulland minute particulars 
of a most atrocious 
RAPE !!! 

This will infallibly gain you nume- 
rous purchasers, particularly among 
old drivellers and servant-girls. Al- 
ways print the indecent details which 
these trials present, without any sup- 
pression ; and after having inserted 
every thing that has come to your 
knowledge, break off abruptly, with, 
* Delicacy forbids our entering into 
further particulars ;” or, “ The rest 
of the evidence is of a nature unfit 
for the public eye.” Strict decency 
and morality would perhaps prescribe 
a different line of conduct ; but, curse 
decency and morality! what are such 
things to you ? Your object is money, 
no matter by what means acquired: — 


“ Get wealth and place; if possible, 
with grace ; 


“If not, by any means get wealth 


and place.” 

This important point premised ; I 
shall now offer to your notice a few 
specimens of the paragraphs, which, 
in the absence of the funny trials 
above-mentioned, are found to con- 
tribute most to the attractions of a 
Newspaper. The majority ofmankind 


dearly love light reading, which re- 


quires no great stretch of intellect to 
understand. Nothing is more easy 
than to compose such articles—ecce 
Signum :— 


We are happ 


to announce that 
the attraction o 


the new tragedy 


called * Doodle’ is so great, that 
twelvemen anda taylor were squeezed 
to death, in getting into the pit on 
Saturday night; besides which, legs 


and arms, without number, were 
broken. 


- These testimonies of the 


merit of the piece, must doubtless be 
highly gratifying to the feelings of the 
author. 

‘¢ There is now growing in the 
— of Mr. Shum, of Crooked 

ne, a gooseberry bush, from which 
two berries were plucked last week, 
each weighing ten tons. This proof 
oft the mildness of the season, and the 
fertility of the soil in that elegant 
neighbourhood, deserves to be re- 
corded. 

‘“* Yesterday evening, as the watch- 
man in Piccadilly was going his 
rounds, he discovered a man break- 
ing into the garret-window of Mr. 
Titus, inCheapside. He immediately 
sprung his rattle; upon which the 
thief fled in several directions; but 
being pursued, he was taken, and 
hung on the next lamp-iron. 

Remarkable Occurrence. Last 
night, two of the Dress Boxes at 
Drury Lane were completely filled 
before the end of the third act. N.B. 
Amongst the occupants were remark- 
ed, two who had got shirts on; and 
one with a clean waistcoat, of the 
fashion of 1814. 

‘‘ Extraordinary Fact. On Tuesday 
evening last, a gentleman at Covent 
Garden was observed to laugh during 
the performance of one of Mr. K’s 
comedies, although it was ascer- 
tained that he had paid for his admis- 
sion. Upon further inquiry, however, 
it appeared that he was of very weak 
intellect. 

“© Unprecedented Sqle. Yesterday 
morning, a free admission to Drury 
Lane, for the season, sold so high as 
for thirty shillings; and a five hun- 
dred pounds share fetched at Robins’s, 
£40, principally owing to the recom. 
mendatory observations of the auc- 
tioneer. 

“© Hop Intelligence. Yesterday 
evening, a splendid ball was given at 
the elegant mansion of Mrs. Abra- 
hams, in Houndsditch. It commenced 
at five o’clock, with a Kitchen Dance 
to the tune of Drops of Brandy, led 
off by Mr. Simon Solomons, an emi- 
nent rag-factor of Holywell Street, 
and the eldest daughter of the lovely 
hostess. At eight o’clock the supper 
rooms were thrown open, and the 
company partook of every delicacy 
which adenhall Market affords. 
Dancing was then resumed, and kept 
up with great spirit; till the floor un- 
fortunately giving way, during the 
performance of a hornpipe in fetters 
by Master Moses, a sudden stop was 

ut to the amusements. The house 
being insured, no lives were lost.” 


From these examples you will per- 
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ceive how little difficult it is. to fill a 
newspaper with important intelli- 
gence. Indeed, I am at this moment 
acquainted with a dozen men, who 


would at any time sit down, and in 


half an hour produce fifty articles 
equally original and amusing with the 
above, for a douceur of half-a-guinea. 
In the next place, you must occasion- 
ally insert some Facetie ; as Jokes, 
Repartees, Cross Readings, &c. Take 
a few examples of the latter species of 
wit; than which, nothing is more 
easy to ‘practise in the utmost per- 
fection :— 


“ Amongst the noble personages 
presented at Court yesterday, we 
noticed—a young man, who writes a 
good hand, and has no objection to 
carry out small parcels. 

“To be let and entered upon im- 
mediately—a lady of prepossessing 
manners, whose connexions are of 
the most respectable description. 

‘* In consequence of the unfortu- 
nate miscarriage of lady Vain—Their 
ro Servants will perform the 

0 


play * Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and 
to-morrow, ‘ Much ado about No- 
thing.’ 


‘“* We regret to state that several 
brothels have lately been opened in 
St. Martin’s Lane—being by particu- 
lar desire of several persons of dis- 
tinction. 

The eclipse of the Sun, on TFues- 
day morning last,—having been an- 
nounced for a second representation 
with unbounded applause, will be re- 


peated every evening, till further 
notice. 


“¢ Mrs. Carey and her two accom- 
plished daughters arrived yesterday 
m Berkley Square,—whose united 
ages amount to six hundred and 
—— years, two months, and 
a day. 


“ The rapid increase of converts to 
the Evangelical Sectsis demunstrated 


by the fact that—Doctors Cooper, 
unroe, «and Duncan, continue to 
cure thousands annually.” 

Here, gentlemen, must terminate 
my friendly and disinterested labours, 
for a short period. Next month, 
should you feel inclined to attend to 
more of my advice, you will find a 
eontinuation of it in the Britisa 


Stace ; with some very useful direes 
tions for the manufacture of: Puffs, 
Dramatic Criticisms, &c. 


RAZOR, . 


THE REFLECTOR.—No. 8. 


“ Odi profanam vulgus, et arceo.” 
Hor. Ode i, Book 3, 


“ Those little, paltry folks I hate, 
“ Who wish the world to think them great.” 


What is vulgarity >? and who are 
the uninitiated vulgar ?—The great 
people in high life will answer with 
a frown, and condemn all those who 
are unknown, and unacknowledged, 
in a certain set. They who consti- 
tute what is called the “ middling 
class,’ who are yreat people in a 
small way, will frown even more 
awfully, and throw the stigma on 
those who are denominated the 
“lower orders ;” and these lower 
orders will conveniently discover an’ 
order yet lower than their own, on 
which they may look with sovereign 
contempt, and indulge in a sneer of 
conscious superiority. 

Thus, all agree that there are exe- 
crably yulgar people in the world, 
who should be avoided like an epi- 
demic disorder ; and all feel an agree- 
able persuasion that they are among 
the favoured few, who betray no 
symptoms of infection. When peo- 
ple in low life are contented to appear 
that which they really are; and do 
not attempt to make a show, and 
cause a sensation, by an affectation 
of gentility: when, in short, those 
in business, or who have been in bu- 
siness, are satisfied with a business- 
like appearance ; and prove they re« 
member their obligations to their old 
friend Trade, by toasting him after 
dinner, we have no right to ridicule 
their manners, or sneer at their 
origin. It is indispensible that 


there should be different ranks and 
stations in the world; and it is by 
no means desirable that the highest 
and the lowest should possess an 
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equal share of polish and refinement: 
but when airs and graces are assumed 
by those, whose claims are not sanc- 
tioned by birth, parentage, or educa- 
tion: when we meet with an attempt 
at fine words, accompanied hy a per- 
feet freedom from good grammar ; or 
a broad provincial dialect, uttered in 
a tone of affectation ; we may fairly 
tidicule these awkward imitators of 
fashionable manners, expose their de- 
ficiencies, and endeavour to stop the 
circulation of such a species of coun- 
terfeit coin. 

There was a time when farmers’ 
sons arrayed themselves in knee- 
breeches and ancle-boots; between 
which, worsted stockings appeared 
in speckled beauty. Nom, each ar- 
ticle of dress is (or they fondly ima- 
gine it is) of the newest cut: whilst 
their sisters wear India muslins and 
French bonnets; read novels, boast 
complexions, have “ sensations,” 
smell salts, feel nervous, and play 
apon the musics. At watering-places, 
we continually meet with people 
who have risen from the shop, like 
toad-stools from the ground; nou- 
tished and invigorated by the warm 
manure of thousands in the Five per 
Cents. These may be known, not 
by their retiring manners, or simple 
dress ; but by their talking louder, 
and wearing more feathers and finery 
than their neighbours. They are 
distinguished by mock garnets, and 
paste ornaments, of a morning; by 
garments of many colours in the even- 
ing; and at all times, by their carry- 
ing every thing which they imagine 
is fashionable, to a vulgar extreme. 

At public Concerts, they secure 
the best seats, by dining at three, 
and hastening to the room long 
before the candles are lighted, or the 
instruments tuned. They have then 
time to pick and choose ; and thus 
a dozen or two of them (for vulgar 
people invariably go in large parties, ) 
occupy the most conspicuous situa- 

Vol. ILL. 


tions ; and keep places for the beaux, 
by spreading petticoats, and sitting 
wide. During two hours of darkness 
and solitude, they munch _ biscuits, 
peel oranges, and keep their clean 
gloves in their pockets; and when 
at length the room fills, they wipe 
their mouths, put their hands before 
them, and look with triumphant defi- 
ance at those who are obliged to 
stand ; as if they strongly suspected 
they came prepared to “ push them 
from their stools.” 

At public Balls (to which they 
walk in all weathers) they are seen 
changing their shoes, and possibly 
their stockings, in the lobby ;_ while 
the gentlemen of the party, comb their 
heads, adjust their cravats, and pull 
out yards of frill. 

In the Tea-room, they monopolize 
two or three tea-pots, and two or 
three urns; lay violent hands on the 
cream and sugar ; eat three slices of 
bread and butter doubled together; 
and declare, with their mouths full, 
that “‘ at these here places the bread 
is buttered with a brush.” They let 
the hot water run into the tea-pot ; 
stare about them, and forget to stop 
it, till the cups and saucers are float- 
ing, and a stream rushes down the 
table, to the great annoyance and 
peril of those who sit near them. 
They then taste the tea, make faces, 
and thrust their noses into the tea- 
pot, to ascertain whether it be ge- 
nuine; vociferating that “ it is an 
abominable thing for the grocers to 
put so much Adullery into the tea.” 

At all public amusements, they are 
the last-in the room, that they may 
have their money’s-worth ; but if a 
cold obliges them, for once, to give 
up their usual plan of walking home, 
with a lantern and pattens, they leave 
the room, in the greatest anxiety, at 
a quarter before twelve; trembling 
at the thought of double chair-hire. 
At the theatres they wear dirty petti- 
coats, shoes, and stockings ; and 
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ceive how little difficult it is to filla 
newspaper with important intelli- 
gence. Indeed, I am at this moment 
acquainted with a dozen men, who 
would at any time sit down, and in 
half an hour produce fifty articles 
equally original and amusing with the 
above, for a douceur of half-a-guinea. 
In the next place, you must occasion- 
ally insert some Fucetiea ; as Jokes, 
Repartees, Cross Readings, &c. Take 
a few examples of the latter species of 
wit; than which, nothing is more 
easy to ‘practise in the utmost per- 
fection :— 


“Amongst the noble personages 
presented at Court yesterday, we 
noticed—a young man, who writes a 
good hand, and has no objection to 
carry out small parcels. 

‘“ To be let and entered upon im- 
mediately—a lady of prepossessing 
manners, whose connexions are of 
the most respectable description. 

‘‘ In consequence of the unfortu- 
nate miscarriage of lady Vain—Their 
Majesty’s Servants will perform the 
play of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and 
to-morrow, ‘ Much ado about No- 
thing.’ 

‘““'We regret to state that several 

brothels have lately been opened in 
St. Martin’s Lane—being by particu- 
lar desire of several persons of dis- 
tinction. 
_ © The eclipse of the Sun, on Tues- 
day morning last,—having been an- 
nounced for a second representation 
with unbounded applause, will be re- 
peated every evening, till further 
notice. 

‘© Mrs. Carey and her two accom- 
plished daughters arrived yesterday 
m Berkley Square,—whose united 
ages amount to six hundred and 
— years, two months, and 
a day. 


‘¢ ‘The rapid increase of converts to 
the Te ical Sectsis demonstrated 
a. the fact that—Doctors Cooper, 

unroe, «and Duncan, coutinue to 
cure thousands annually.” 

Here, gentlemen, must terminate 
wy friendly and disinterested labours, 
for a short period. Next month, 
should you feel inclined to attend to 
more of my advice, you will find a 


eontinuation of it in the Britis 


Stace ; with some very useful direc- 
tions for the manufacture of Puffs, 
Dramatic Criticisms, &c. 

RAZOR. 


THE REFLECTOR.—No. 
“ Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.” 
Hor. Ode i. Book 3. 


“ Those little, paltry folks I hate, 
“ Who wish the world to think them great.” 


What is vulgarity >. and who are 
the uninitiated vulgar ?—The great 
people in high life will answer with 
a frown, and condemn all those who 
are unknown, and unacknowledged, 
in a certain set. They who consti- 
tute what is called the “ middling 
class,’ who are yreat people in a 
small way, will frown even more 
awfully, and throw the stigma on 
those who are denomivated the 
“lower orders ;” and these lower 
orders will conveniently discover an 
order yet lower than their own, on 
which they may look with sovereign 
contempt, and indulge in a sneer of 
conscious superiority. 

Thus, all agree that there are exe- 
crably yulgar people in the world, 
who should be avoided like an epi- 
demic disorder ; and all feel an agree- 
able persuasion that they are among 
the favoured few, who betray no 
symptoms of infection. When peo- 
ple in low life are contented to appear 
that which they really are; and do 
not attempt to make ‘a show, and 
cause a sensation, by an affectation 
of gentility: when, in short, those 
in business, or who have been in bu- 
siness, are satisfied with a business- 
like appearance ; and prove they re« 
member their obligations to their old 
friend Trade, by toasting him after 
dinner, we have no right to ridicule 
their manners, or sneer at their 
origin. It is indispensible that 
there should be different ranks and 
stations in the world; and it is by 
no means desirable that the highest 
and the lowest should possess an 
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equal share of polish and refinement: 
bat when airs and graces are assumed 
by those, whose claims are not sanc- 
tioned by birth, parentage, or educa- 
tion: when we meet with an attempt 
at fine words, accompanied hy a per- 
feet freedom from good grammar ; or 
a broad provincial dialect, uttered in 
a tone of affectation ; we may fairly 
tidicule these awkward imitators of 
fashionable manners, expose their de- 
ficiencies, and endeavour to stop the 
circulation of such a species of coun- 
terfeit coin. 

There was a time when farmers’ 
sons arrayed themselves in knee- 
breeches and ancle-boots; between 
which, worsted stockings appeared 
in speckled beauty. Now, each ar- 
licle of dress is (or they fondly ima- 
gine it is) of the newest cut: whilst 
their sisters wear India muslins and 
French bonnets; read novels, boast 
complexions, have “ sensations,” 
smell salts, feel nervous, and play 
upon the musics. At watering-places, 
we continually meet with people 
who have risen from the shop, like 
{oad-stools from the ground; nou- 
tished and invigorated by the warm 
manure of thousands in the Five per 
Cents. These may be known, not 
by their retiring manners, or simple 
dress ; but by their talking louder, 
and wearing more feathers and finery 
than their neighbours. They are 
distinguished by mock garnets, and 
paste ornaments, of a morning; by 
garments of many colours in the even- 
ing; and at all times, by their carry- 
ing every thing which they imagine 
is fashionable, to a vulgar extreme. 

At public Concerts, they secure 
the best seats, by dining at three, 
and hastening to the room long 
before the candles are lighted, or the 
instruments tuned. They have then 
time to pick and choose ; and thus 
a dozen or two of them (for vulgar 
people invariably go in large parties, ) 
occupy the most conspicuous situa- 
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tions ; and keep places for the beaux, 
by spreading petticoats, and sitting 
wide. During two hours of darkness 
and solitude, they munch biscuits, 
peel oranges, and keep their clean 
gloves in their pockets; and when 
at length the room fills, they wipe 
their mouths, put their hands before 
them, and look with triumphant defi- 
ance at those who are obliged to 
stand ; as if they strongly suspected 
they came prepared to “ push them 
from their stools.” 

At public Balls (to which they 
walk in all weathers) they are seen 
changing their shoes, and possibly 
their stockings, in the lobby ;_ while 
the gentlemen of the party, comb their 
heads, adjust their cravats, and pull 
out yards of frill. 

In the Tea-room, they monopolize 
two or three tea-pots, and two or 
three urns; lay violent hands on the 
cream and sugar; eat three slices of 
bread and butter doubled together ; 
and declare, with their mouths full, 
that “‘ at these here places the bread 
is buttered with a brush.” They let 
the hot water run into the tea-pot ; 
stare about them, and forget to stop 
it, till the cups and saucers are float- 
ing, and a stream rushes down the 
table, to the great annoyance and 
peril of those who sit near them. 
They then taste the tea, make faces, 
and thrust their noses into the tea- 
pot, to ascertain whether it be ge- 
nuine; vociferating that “ it is an 
abominable thing for the grocers to 


put so much Adullery into the tea.” 


At all public amusements, they are 
the last-in the room, that they may 
have their money’s-worth ; but if a 
cold obliges them, for once, to give 
up their usual plan of walking home, 
with a lantern and pattens, they leave 
the room, in the greatest anxiety, at 
a quarter before twelve; trembling 
at the thought of double chair-hire. 
At the theatres they wear dirty petti- 
coats, shoes, and stockings ; and 
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only dress that half of their persons 
which is visible when they sit in the 
boxes. 

At their dinner-parties, the mistress 
of the house is invisible some time 
before the meal is announced ; and 
when at last she makes her appear- 
ance, her heat and agitation give con- 
firmation strong that she has borne 
an active part in dishing, garnishing, 
and arranging. When they are 
seated at table, however, she assumes 
a becoming ignorance of what there 
is upon it; and begs her friends “to 
be so good as to lilt them kivers, and 
let her see what is under thew ;” 
though, not ten minutes before, the 
kivers, and the good things beneath 
them, were placed in proper order 
with her own hands. One footman, 
or probably footwoman, is the only 
attendant, and is suffered to take a 
part in the conversation ; there is a 
pause of half an hour between every 
course ; and the tallow candles burn 
dimly for want of snuffing —They 
give routs, too, in an apartment 
eight feet square ; where some few 
favoured beings cndure their suffer- 
ings in a sitting posture; whilst the 
rest stand, first on one leg, and then 
on the other; breathing infected air ; 
eating, or rather drinking, cream, 
which has been ice ; and thinking it 
their duty to smile, and wear an ap- 
pearance of enjoyment. The old 
ladies play at cards, peep at their 
neighbours’ hands, and accuse them 
of cheating; the young ones stand 
quizzing, whispering, and giggling ; 
and, whatever may be their number, 
invariably have but one pocket-hand- 
kerchief between them, which they 
make use of in turn, and give to 
Mother to keep, as they have no 
pockuts. On all occasions they pre- 
fer wearing dirty silk stockings, to 
clean cotton ; and always take soiled 
gloves to a ball. 

From the above remarks (in which 
af must be allowed that the Reflector 


has cast a few reflections on the un- 
initiated vulgar,) it may perhaps be 
inferred that he has a pretty favour- 
able idea of his own perfection. 
Be this as it may, he trusts he has 
shewn hiniself initiated in the public 
and private mysteries of the subjects 
of his animadversions ; and his aim 
in attempting to unravel those mys- 
teries, and expose their absurdity, 
has been to shew those who are ex- 
cluded from the higher circles of 
society, that they never appear so 
ridiculous as when, labouring to con- 
vince the world of the gentility, they 
desert their own sphere, and aim at 
a more exalted station. They will 
not acknowledge that they belong to 
the one; and those they imitate 
will not admit the propriety of their 
pretensions to the other ; they there- 
fore become—Nothing. 


THOMAS. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 2. 


‘© You shall not, gentle reader, say that my 
littel Pecket-Booke, being culled and picked 
out of others, is tie worse; any more than . 
you shali say that the flimsy webbe of the 
spider snrpasseth in value the treasures of the 
bee ; because the one is drawne from his own 


bodye, and the other is culled from flowers 
which are net his own.” 


Epicrams. Few Epigrams in our 
language contain more point than the 
two following; the first of which was 
composed by the Rev. Mr. Wharton, 
on hearing that a regiment of horse 
had been sent by George the Second 
to Oxford; and at the same time, a 
collection of books to the University 
of Cambridge :— 


“* Our royal master saw with heedful 
eyes 

‘¢ The wants of his two universities. 

Troops he to Oxford  sent.—- 
Would’st know for why ? 

“ That learned body wanted loyalty. 

‘“* But books to Cambridge sent, as - 
well discerning 


“¢ That this right loyal body wanted 
learning.” 


This jeu desprit being once tri- 
amphantly quoted by Dr. Johnson, 
it was immediately answered by Sir 
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William Browne, a physician, in these 
lines; which Johnson acknowledged 
to be the happiest extemporancous 
production he had ever heard :— 


‘© The king to Oxford sent his troop 
of horse, 


‘* For Tories own no argument but 
orce ; 


ith equal care to Cambridge books 
he sent, 


*¢ For Whigs allow no force but argu- 
ment,” 


PENNANT, the tourist, says Horace 
Walpole, though a most ingenious 
and pleasing writer, had many pecu- 
liarities, and even eccentricities, in 
private life. Amongst these may be 
reckoned his singular antipathy to 
a wig; which, however, he generally 
suppressed till reason yielded a little 
to wine; but when that was the case, 
off went the wig next to him, and 
into the fire. 

Dining once at Chester, with an 
officer who wore a wig, Pennant be- 
came half-seas-over; upon which a 
friend in company, who was acquaint- 
ed with his foible, carefully placed 
himself between Pennant and the 
officer, to prevent mischief. After 
much patience, and many a wistful 
look, Pennant started up, seized the 
wig, and threw itintothe fire. It was 
in flames in a mowent, and so was 
the officer, who flew to his sword. 
Down stairs rui.s Pennant, and the 
officer after him, through all the 
streets of Chester; but Pennant es- 


caped, by a superior knowledge © 


of topography. <A wag called this 
*© Pennant’s Tour in Chester.” 
Dramatic Veteran. The follow- 
ing hand-bill has lately been left at 
the doors of many of the houses in 
the metropolis. As it may perhaps 
aid the views of its unfortunate sub- 
ject, to give it publicity, it is inserted 


in the “ Pocket-Book,” in order that 


those readers who feel desirous of at- 
taining to a knowledge of the very 


last new steps and figures, may be put 
in a way of accomplishing their 
wishes. It may, however, be remark- 
ed, that had Mr. West affixed his 
Address , it would by no means have 
been an unnecessary piece of infor- 
mation :— 


‘* FALLEN, NEVER TO RISE AGAIN. 


‘6 J. West (seven years with Gar- 
rick at the Old Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane ; afterwards Ballet Master, and 
principal Dancer at Covent Garden ; 
and brother-in-law to the late Mr. 
Richard Suett, Comedian,) having 
twice broken the tendon of his right 
leg in dancing, is reduced to the 
greatest distress; and such is the 
painful urgency of his present con- 
dition, that he ts constrained to make 
this public appealto British liberality, 
by the distribution of a hand-bill 
(being unable to defray the expence 
of newspaper advertisements) which 
induces him to offer for sale this 
short history of his present situation, 


Price Two Pence. 


“ The smallest donation will be 
thankfully received by W. who will 
call to-morrow. Please to keep this 
bill clean; and pray be not offended 
at the tr. uble occasioned by knocking 
or ringing at your door, to present 
this for perusal. 


N.B. On the most liberal terms, 
W. would be proud to. meet employ- 
ment in his professional line, at any 
schooi or private a may feck 
disposed to honour him with the 
tuition of their children.” 

Lorp Ross. This reprobate noble- 
man, being on his death-bed, was 
desired by his chaplain to call on God. 
IIe replied, “ I will, if I go that way, 
but I don’t much think I shall.” 
Contest. Thevicar and 
curate of a village at which there was. 
to bea burial, were at variance. The 
vicar not coming in lime, the curate 
began the service, and was reading 
the words, ‘I am the Resurrection, 
&e.” when the vicar arrived, almost 
out of breath, and snatching the book 
out of his hands, exclaimed, with 
great scorn, Youthe Resurrection 
Jam the Resurrection!” and then 
went on as usual, 
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Assence or Minpv. A clergyman 
at Oxford, who was very nervous and 
absent, going to read prayers at St. 
Mary’s, heard a show-man in the 
High Street, who had an exhibition 
of wild beasts, repeat incessantly, 
“Walk in, without loss of time! All 
alive, alive, ho!”—The sounds struck 
the absent man, and ran in his head 
so much, that when he began to read 
the service, and came to the words, 
*© and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive,” he 
cried out, with a louder voice, ‘shall 
save his soulalive! All alive, alive, ho!” 
to the no small astonishment of the 
congregation. 

Antiquity. The Cardinal D’Ar- 
magnac, Bishop of Rhodes, during 
his visitation to his diocese in 1554, 
observed avery old man sitting weep- 
ing at the entrance of a house; and 
on asking him the cause of his tears, 
he tuld him it was because his father 
had beaten bim. The Cardinal was 
astonished to hear that he had a father 
living ; and inquired on what account 
he bad beaten him? The old man 
answered, ‘‘ Because I passed my 
grandfather without taking off my hat 
to him.” 

Joe Harnes, the player, being ask- 
ed how he came to turn his coat twice, 
replied, that “he thought one good 
turn deserved another.” 

Clement’s Inn, 


DANGLE, JUN. 
December 21, 1818. 


PLAY-HOUSE REVELS; or, A 
PEEP into the GREEN-ROOM. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


S1r,— You were last year pleased 
to insert some Characteristics of the 
Performers, which I had selected 
from the plays of Shakspeare, for 
the use of that respectable body, on 
the night dedicated to fun and fes- 
tivity, commonly called Twelfth 


Night.* You will perceive by the 
following article of a similar descrip- 
tion, that I have taken another 
“ neep into the Green-Room ;” and 
it is my particular request that you | 
will again favour me so far, as to 
allow it to appear in print in the 
pages of the Britisn Stace. 

SAM SAM’S-SON. 


MRS. KNIGHT. 
Things that love night, love not such 
nights as these. 
King Lear, iii. 2. 


MR. EGERTON. 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: 
But, as you know me, all, a plain, 
blunt man. 
Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 


MR. DIGNUM. 
He’s a very valiant trencher-man, 
He hath an excellent stomach. 
Much Ado about Nothing, i. 1. 


MISS STEPHENS. 


Can any mortal mixture of earth’s 
mould 


Breathe such divine enchanting 
ravishment ? 
Comus. 


There is a melody in every tone, 


Would charm the tow’ring eagle in 
her flight, 


And tame a hungry lion. 
Mountaineers, iii. 2. 


MR. GRIMALDI. 

This fellow’s wise enough to play the 
fool : 

And to do that well craves a kind of 
wit. 

He must observe their mood on whom 
he jests, 

The quality of persons, and the time: 


And, like a haggard, check at every 
feather 


That comes before his eye. 
Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 


* Vide Vol. 2, page 18. 
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MISS CAREW. 
I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again: 
Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy 
note, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy 
shape ; 
And thy fair virtue’s force perforce 
doth move me, 
On the first view, to say, to swear, 
I love thee. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 1. 
MR. HOLLAND. 
I cannot tell 
What heaven hath given him; let 
some graver eye 
Pierce into that; but I can see his 
pride 
Peep through each part of him. 
. Henry the Eighth, i. 1. 


MISS WORGMAN, 

O, when she’s angry, she is keen 
and shrew’d. 

She was a vixen when she went to 
school : 

And though she is but little, she is 
fierce. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 2. 


MR. WALLACK. 

He doth nothing but frown: he 
hears merry tales, and smiles not: 
I fear he will prove the weeping 
philosopher when he grows old, being 
so full of unmannerdly sadness in 
his youth. 

Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 


MR. TOKELY. 

He hath borne himself beyond 
the promise of his age. He hath, 
indeed, better better’d expectation, 
than you must expect me to tell 
you. 

Much Ado about Nothing, i. 1. 


MR. MATHEWS. 

This is a gift that I have, full of 
forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, 
apprehensions, motions, revolutions. 
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These are begot in tbe ventricle of 
memory, nourished in the womb of 
pia Mater, and delivered upon the 
mellowing of occasion: but the gift 
is good in those in whom it is acute, 
and I am thankful for it. 

Love’s Lubour’s Lost, iv. 2. 


MISS BOOTH. 
Why! what a mad-cap hath heaven 
lent us here ! 
King John, i. 1. 
Pray thee take pain 
T’allay with some cold drops of 
modesty 
Thy skipping spirit. 
Merchant of Venice, 11. 2. 


MISS BRUNTON. 

By heaven, that thou art fair, is 
most infallible: true, that thou art 
beauteous ; truth itself, that thou art 
lovely ; more fairer than fair ; beau- 
tiful than beauteous; truer than 
truth itself; have commiseration on- 
thy heroical vassal ! 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 1.. 


MR. FARLEY. 
O gentle Son!! 
Upon the heat and flume of thy dis- 
temper 
Sprinkle cool patience. 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 


MR. CHAPMAN. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spirit- 
less, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe- 
begone, 


Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of 


night. 
2nd. Part of Henry the Fourth, i. 1. 


MR. BROADHURST. 
Faith, thou hast some crotchets in 
thy head: — 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. |. 


Now Jove, in his next commodity of 
hair, 
Send thee a beard !— 
Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
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MRS. FAUCIT. 
Thou hast nor youth, nor age ; 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s 
sleep. 
Dreaming on both! 
Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 


MR. CLAREMONT. 

A good lustre of conceit 

in a turf of earth: fire enough for a 

flint: pearl enough for a swine. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 2. 


MISS BYRNE. 

Claud.—Is she not a modest youug 
lady ? 

Bene.—Why, i’faith, methinks she 
is too low for a high praise, too 
brown for a fair praise, and too little 
for a great praise. 

Much Ado about Nothing, i. 1. 


MR. DURUSET. 
Dear lad, believe it: 

For they shall yet belie thy happy 
years, 

That say thou art a man: Diana’s 
lip 

Is not more smooth and rubious: thy 
small pipe 

Is as the Maiden’s organ, shrill and 
round : 

And all is semblative a woman’s part, 

Twelfth Night, i. 4. 


MRS. SPARKS. 

What a Snap-Pragon it is! No 
Yorkshire house-wife, in her washing- 
week, can be more peevish. 

Choleric Man, iii. 1. 


MR. DENNING. 

Nay, your wit will not so soon out 
as another man’s will. Tis strongly 
wedg’d up in a blockhead: but if 
it were at liberty, ’twould, sure, south- 
ward. 


Coriolanus, ii. 3. 


MRS. MARDYN. 
What is so fair, so exquisitely good ! 


Is she not more than painting can 
express, 
Or youthful poets fancy, when they 
love ? 
Fair Penitent, iii. 1. 


MR. BRAHAM. 

I did never know so full a voice 
issue from so empty a heart: but the 
saying is true—The empty vessel 
makes the greatest sound. 

Henry the Fifth, iv. 4. 


Sweet peace conduct his sweet 
soul to the bosom of good-old 
A-Brauam. 

Richard the Second, iv. 1. 


MASTER BARNETT. 
I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy 
brow in frowns, 
And turn thine eyes thus coldly ? 
Cato, i. 1. 


MR. S. PENLEY 
Ye gods, what havoc doth ambition 
make 


Among your works ! 
Cato, i. 1. 
Don’t laugh at me. Iam foolish, I 
know ; 
But, like other fools, I deserve to 
be pitied. 
Country Girl, i. 1. 


MR. BENGOUGH. 
Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel 

post, a staff, ora prop? 
Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 


MR. KEMBLE. 
Nay then, farewell! 
I’ve touch’d the highest point of all 
my greatness ! 
And from that full meridian of my 
glory, 
I haste now to my setting. I shall 
fall, 
Like a bright exhalation in the even- 
ing, 
And no man see me more. 
Henry the Eighth, iii, 2. 
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@Original Poetry. 


Forget thee ! 


Forget thee!—No! you give in vain 
That needful cure for past regret. 

Teach me how best to bear my pain ; 
You cannot teach me to forget. 


This cold advice was not design’d 
To soothe my sufferings alone ; 

In my untruth you wish to find 
Some palliation of your own. 


My heart repels the thought, unmov’d;; 
To early vows still fondly true: 
It still loves on, though unbelov’d ; 
And shuns deceit, though taught 
by you. 


Anna! the seed has long been sown ; 
Nor can you hope in one short day, 
When, rear’d by you, those seeds have 
grown, 
To pluck each healthy plant away. 


Thus, in a happy, thoughiless hour, 
You planted here, I kuow not how, 
The seeds of love; nor have you 

pow’r 
To snatch them from my bosom now. 


Forget thee !—fuaithless as thou art, 

I first must lose the pow’r to think ; 
Your name is written on my beart 

In Love’s own sympathetic ink. 


If, whilst I rove in Pleasure’s track, 
My thoughts one moment free re- 
main ; 
A breath can bring your image back, 
And all is legible again. 
THOMAS. 


The Wanderer. 


When joy forsook, when friends de- 
ceiv’d, 
And left this ruin’d heart to sigh 


O’er treach’rous hopes it once be- 


liev’d, 
Like morning dreams, that flitted 
by; 


There was One star that brightly 
burn’d, 
With clear and undiminish’d ray; 
One light to which the wand’rer turn’d, 
That cheer’d her path, and bless’d 
her way. 


And whilst its radiance mildly shone, 
She thought amid each change of ill, 
Though every other hope had flown, 
Life’s cup contained some sweetness 
still. 


But now, that star, from whose pure 
light, 
Her soul a beam of comfort found, 
Isshroudedtoo; and night, deep night, 
And ceaseless darkness wrap her 
round! 


Dec. 1818. SAPPHO, JUN. 


The Picture. 
Go, just resemblance ; to the youth 
return ; 
Since he recalls the gift his fondness 
gave. 
Why should I seek o’er faded bliss to © 
mourn ; 
Or why from buried joy, one relic 
wish to save? 


Tell him the fire which lights that 
beaming eye, 
Speaks to my heart of hopes for 
ever past ; 
-Fell him, fond mem’ry often wakes, 
to sigh 
O’er scenes of vanish’d joys, that 
were too blest to last ! 


Tell him, the smiles that charm’d my 
youthful heart, 
Soon, svon, will fade, and leave no 
trace behind ; 
Teach him, that Beauty’s richest, 
noblest part, 
Blooms not upon the cheek, but in 
the fadeless mind ! 
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Go, lovely semblance ; to the youth 
return! 
Why should I now retain his image 
here? 
Why prize the form that taught my 
heart to mourn, 
And waken’d in mine eyes their 
first and bitt’rest tear? 
Dec. 1818. SAPPHO, JUN. 


To Sappho, Jun. on reading the 
“ Young Bard,” in the Britisu 
Stace for November last. 

Sweetest minstrel! though, veil’d from 

my view, 
I’m forbid on thy beauties to gaze ; 

On thy shrine fain an off’ring I'd 

strew, 
And worship thy magical lays. 


As one, who at eve lonely straying, 
Hears, resounding from trellis or 
tow’r, 
The warblings of beauty, displaying 
The riches of harmony’s pow’r ; 


While enraptur’d be fondly portrays 
The form the musician must wear ; 
His warm glowing fancy displays 
A frame chaste and light as the air. 


Even so, when entranc’d with thy lay, 
I saw thy fair spirit arise ; 

And the brightness of beauty display, 
Forth beaming from eloquent eyes. 


While my breast with fond ecstacy 
thrili’d, 
Pity’s tear found its way from my 
heart, 
That a mind so adorn’d should be 
chill’d 
By neglect, or ingratitude’s smart, 


May the sky, that with vapours now 
low’rs, 
Ere long with bright radiance gleam; 
And that eye, that new melts into 
show’rs, 
Wiih exquisite happiness beam. 


EUSTACE, 
London, Nov. 2), 1818. 


On seeing the Tragedy of ‘ Brutus.”— 
An old Epigram, revived. 


If Targuin’s guilt, Lucretia, pleas’d 
thy soul, 

How could thy blood wash out a stain 
so foul ? 

But if by downright force the joy he 
had, 

To die, Voblige a villain, proves you 
mad. 

Then be thy death no more the ma- 
tron’s pride ; 

You liv’d astrumpet, or a fool you 
died. * * 

News. 

‘¢ What news? How wags the world 
of late?” — 

‘“’ What news, Sir, say you ?—won- 
d’rous great!” 

‘¢ Out with it then; let’s know the 
worst ; 

“A battle p’rhaps: —is’t won or 
lost ?”— 

“ Neither.—But, faith, as times now 
run, 

°Tis nen's, methinks, to say—there’s 


none. 
GRIZZLE. 


A Cure for Love. 
Kitty, with rage and anger red, 
With pewter pot broke Strephon’s 
head. 
Half mad with pain, he curs’d his 
fate ; 
And moaning cried—“ Ah, cruel Kate! 


“ To mend my heart, why break my 


pate ?” 
GRIZZLE. 


To Mr. Leigh Hunt, on his ** Rimini.” 


One fault—(I cannot bear poetic sin- 
ning)— 

Thy verses have, and that is the be- 
ginning ; 

But this sad blot, in some sort to 
amend, 

They have one excellence—and that’s 
the end. MANFRED. 
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